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LET’S MAKE CITIZENSHIP TRAINING PRACTICAL 


ABert G, REILLEY 


It is about time that educators began to 
attack the problem of training for citizen- 
ship realistically. Most of our attempts in 

Mis direction have been little better than 
futile gestures. We have decided that we 
want to train for better citizenship, but that 
is about all we have done. There has been 
no concerted or accepted program of action 
in this field. This condition is borne out 
ty Koos, who reports that “An analysis of 
s) courses of study for junior high school 
grades and 32 courses for senior high school 

ades reveals an astonishing diversity in 
programs of social studies and in all phases 
of the development of courses of study.” * 

This great divergency of practice has come 
bhout because educators have not realized 
hat this phase of the educative process is a 
held by itself: civic education. As such, civic 

ducation must have its own specific objec- 

es. To date, these objectives have not 
ben determined. Even the recent heavily- 
ndowed Commission failed to set up any 
specific goals in this field. When, and only 
hen, these objectives are determined, 









*David Snedden, Civic Education. 
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Principal, Saxonville Junior High School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


definite progress can be made in attacking 
the problem of better citizenship. 

After the objectives have been deter- 
mined, subject matter can be utilized from 
the other school subjects to achieve the 
desired ends. Any proposals of fusion 
courses and the like, however, are worth- 
less until we know exactly what knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes we wish to 
develop. 

Far be it from me to say just what these 
goals should be, but I do wish to suggest 
not a new, but a little used method of 
approach. 


A PracticaL PHiLtosopHy 


It seems safe to assume that this country 
is committed to the democratic way of liv- 
ing. For all practical purposes, human 
action in such a society can be divided into 
three rather general fields: political, eco- 
nomic, and social. It is readily apparent 
that our society, as it now exists, falls far 
short of the ideal in each of these three 
spheres. Snedden? and Mahoney * have 


1Leonard V. Koos, “Summary,” National Survey of Secondary Education. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, 
fonograph No. 1, p. 182. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 


*John J. Mahoney, in his course at Boston University School of Education, “School and Society.” 
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suggested that we “spot” the major weak- 
nesses in each field and attempt to remedy 
them. If this could be accomplished, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that our 
democracy would function better. We 
must have definite objectives in the field 
of civic education; such an analysis should 
give us these. Our ability to discover and 
remedy these shortages is uncertain but, at 
least, such an attack would be positive in 
character. 


SELECTION OF AN OUTSTANDING CIVIC 
SHORTAGE 


To make this more concrete, let us con- 
sider vote-slacking in the United States as 
it relates to public education. Assuming 
that we are committed to a political democ- 
racy, it is evident that a majority of our 
citizens must be allowed to vote, and thus 
take a legal part in the affairs of the gov- 
ernment. Theoretically, every citizen—re- 
gardless of sex or color—who is twenty-one 
years of age is entitled to vote. Further, a 
real democracy requires that all qualified 
voters should exercise this franchise. Herein 
is one respect in which our government falls 
down. Frank R. Kent estimates that from 
two-thirds to nine-tenths of our eligible 
voters fail to exercise this franchise in our 
primary elections.* 

In our general elections, a similar con- 
dition exists. C. E. Merriam ® estimates that 
only eighty per cent of those qualified to 
vote in 1900 went to the polls. This num- 
ber decreased to seventy-one per cent in 
1908, and dropped to fifty-three per cent in 
1920. A slight increase was made in 1928 
and in 1932. Further, in spite of the vig- 
orous campaign that was made in 1936, 
it is doubtful if more than seventy per 
cent of our eligible voters went to the polls. 


4Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics, p. vi. 
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Such apathy on the part of our citizens 
is a distinct weakness in a democracy. This 
fact needs no substantiation. Having thus 
detected a real shortage, its causes must be 
discovered before any remedial measures 
can profitably be applied. 


DETERMINATION OF CAUSEs 


Many investigations have been under. 
taken to determine why so many of our 
qualified voters neglect to use their fran. 
chise. Probably one of the most significant 
of these experiments was carried on in Chi- 
cago, under the direction of C. E. Merriam 
and Harold R. Gosnell.® Although their 
results cannot be accepted as true of our 
entire non-voting population, they are at 
least indicative of the general situation. 

By means of trained interviewers, the 
reasons for non-voting were obtained from 
approximately five thousand eligible voters 
in the city of Chicago. The reasons given 
are found in Table I. It will be noted that 


TABLE I 
Reasons For Not Votinc GIven sy Nov- 
Vorers INTERVIEWED * 














Per Cent 

Reasons for Not Voting| Number | Distribution 
Physical difficulties. ... 1,351 25.4 
Legal and administra- 

tive obstacles....... 666 12.6 
Disbelief in voting..... 468 8.8 
Disgust with politics... 476 8.9 
General indifference... . 2,349 44.3 

WHE ave aaesiexenss 5,310 100 











44.3 per cent, or almost one-half of thos 
interviewed, specified that “general indiffer- 
ence” or “inertia” was the cause of their 
not voting. As the table shows, about one: 
fourth of those queried gave “physical diff 


5C. E. Merriam, Report of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, Vol. II, p. 1507. 
® Described at length in C. E. Merriam and Harold Gosnell, Non-Voting. 
7 Abridged from statistics of C. E. Merriam and Harold Gosnell, op. cit., p. 34. 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


culties” as their reason for staying away 
from the polls; 12.6 per cent said that “le- 
gal and administrative obstacles” prevented 
them from voting; 8.8 per cent said that 
they were too disgusted with politics to 
yote. Also, the authors believe that “gen- 
eral indifference” or “inertia” were either 
directly responsible or closely tied up with 
the other reasons for not voting listed. 

If this investigation is at all indicative of 
the general situation, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that a lack of interest on the 
part of the electorate is one of the main 
causes of non-voting. This contention is 
held very generally by the authorities in the 
political field. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOLS TO DETERMINED 
SHORTAGE 


If a lack of interest on the part of the 
electorate is one of the main causes of non- 
voting, we must decide whether or not the 
school is responsible for developing such an 
interest. There seems to be ample substan- 
tiation for the contention that this is a task 
for the schools. 

From the beginning, education has been 
regarded as the handmaiden of govern- 
ment. Washington, Jefferson, and our 
other early leaders believed that, inasmuch 
as our government rested upon public opin- 
ion, it was of primary importance that civic 
knowledge be diffused among all the peo- 
ple. McAndrew sums up the modern con- 
ception in these words: 


To train in citizenship is the only de- 
fensible thing if you (teachers) take pay 
from taxes imposed on persons who have no 
children. There’s no just reason for taxing 
me that my neighbor’s children may study 
pageantry and quadratic equation. Unless 
you are preponderatingly training these high- 
school graduates for public service, serving 
me and everybody by taking responsibility 


193: 
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for honest government, you are a grafter if 
you take pay from us nonparents for putting 
other people’s children through six years of 
experience mostly ministering to their selfish 
desires for having a good time and advancing 
themselves. You are subjecting me to taxa- 
tion without representation.® 


Our analysis of the causes of non-voting 
seemed to indicate that greater interest on 
the part of the electorate might cause more 
voters to go to the polls. This would result 
in better citizenship. Such interests must 
be of an abiding, not of a transitory nature. 
This. means that they must be developed 
before the citizen reaches his majority. 
Hence, if they are to be developed, they 
must be developed while the citizen is still 
in school. 

Furthermore, it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that a greater interest in politics would 
lead to greater political knowledge and, 
hence, to more intelligent voting. Psychol- 
ogists are agreed that all education is a 
succession of interest, practice, and interest.® 
An interest in politics would lead, naturally, 
to ever-increasing searches in this field. 
Each problem would bring up several 
others. As a result, an individual would 
build up infinite stores of political knowl- 
edge. To the degree to which this hap- 
pened, the citizen would be more intelli- 
gent. Hence, it would seem that the schools 
should undertake the task of developing in 
their pupils an interest in things political. 


Taxinc Account oF STOCK 


Having spotted a specific civic shortage, 
having determined its causes, and having 
concluded that the schools should attempt 
to do something positive in eradicating this 
shortage, the next step is to find out what 
the schools are doing, at present, to fulfill 
this obligation. Such an attempt was made 


8 William McAndrew, “Is There A Place For Controversy?” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, October, 
3, p. 88 


®For full discussion, see William H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, p. 140 ff. 
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by the writer in an investigation * carried 


on in a seminar course in the Graduate 
School of Education at Boston University. 
In this study, the writer set out to deter- 
mine whether or not high school seniors 
manifest an interest in politics. 

This investigation was planned as a sup- 
plement of the New England Test, under- 
taken in 1931 by George K. Makechnie. 
The New England Test was 


.... a fact-finding survey to discover the 
knowledges which New England high 
school seniors have or have not about their 
political, social, and economic environ- 
ment.” 11 


This test, which was administered to ap- 
proximately 5,000 high school 
clearly showed that 


seniors, 


... high school seniors in New England are 
far from being sufficiently acquainted with 
the informations that would lead to under- 
standings of the political, social, economic 
world in which they live. Forty-five per cent 
was the average score obtained by the 5,000 
students taking the test. This result is all the 
more striking because of the fact that only 
4 per cent of the pupils obtained scores of 
75 per cent or more. In other words, 96 
per cent of the seniors tested obtained scores 
of 75 per cent or under.!” 


The writer’s investigation differed from 
the New England Test as follows: first, it 
was confined solely to national, state, and 
local politics; and, second, it attacked the 
problem from the interest point of view. 

The medium used in this investigation 
was an information test. The measurement 
of interests presented many difficulties, but 
the writer felt justified in using an informa- 
tion test for this purpose. Fryer’ points 
out that such tests have been used to meas- 


10 Albert G. Reilley, “‘Are High School Seniors Interested in Things Political?’? Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Boston 


University School of Education, 1936. 


11 George K. Makechnie, ‘A Report of Findings From “The New England Test’.” 


12 [bid. 


18 Douglas Fryer, The Measurement of Interests, pp. 261-290. 


14 [bid., op. cit., p. 275. 


ure interests in many fields. He points ow, 
further, that in all such tests 


thesis will explain how the above reasoning 
was applied to the measuring of political 
interests: 


The assumption is made that one possess 


interests in a certain field of human reaction 
because he knows something about that felj 
of activity. Interests are considered to bk 
represented by knowledge or information, 
The person who is interested in a field js 
thought to absorb and retain information ig 


that field.14 


The following quotation from the writer’ 


It seemed reasonable to assume that the 
familiarity evidenced by the pupils concern. 
ing the prominent men in the political sphere 
and the important facts in this field would 
indicate their degree of interest in politics. ... 
It is obvious that personalities form the back. 
bone of all political actions. Men initiate all 
political situations. The voters elect their 
official representatives; these men make the 
laws; other men carry out these laws; the 
laws affect the lives of the citizens, who 
manifest their approval or disapproval 
through the voice of the press or the radio 
or the soap box, and, finally, through the 
ballot box. The names of personalities are 
closely connected with all political issues, 
situations, or actions. For example, NRA is 
almost synonymous with General Johnson; 
old-age pensions cannot be divorced from 
Mr. Townsend; and who can hear the name 
“Tugwell” without thinking of the “Brain 
Trust”? Such reasoning gives credence to 
the assumption that if pupils are really in- 
terested in what Frank Kent calls “The 
Great Game of Politics,” they will know the 
great leaders on the American political 
screen. Perhaps an analogy will clarify this 
point. Ask any boy who is interested in 
baseball which team won the last World 
Series. Can he tell you? Without any doubt 
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or hesitation! Further, he can probably give 
you the starting line-ups of both teams; the 
batting averages of many of the players, as 
well as considerable of their personal history. 
Or, again, take two individuals, each of 
extreme importance in his chosen field: 
Mickey Cochrane and Jesse Jones. Will he 
know Cochrane? No answer is needed! 
Will he know Jones? If he is as interested 
in politics as he is in baseball, he will. The 
same conditions exist among the girls in 
fields that have their interest. Will they 
know Clark Gable? Certainly, they will, 
and they can tell you what pictures he has 
made, how he parts his hair, and, probably, 
what he eats for breakfast. 

Similarly, it has been assumed that pupils 
who have been interested in politics will have 
acquired an understanding of, what may be 
called, crucial political facts. The Federal 
Debt is a good example of this. The rise of 
this item has been discussed, both favorably 
and unfavorably, at great length in the daily 
newspapers and current magazines of this 
country. It doesn’t seem too much to sup- 
pose that pupils who are really interested in 
politics will know, approximately, what the 
size of this debt really is. Again, it seems 
that an interested spectator will know the 
main facts about the Townsend Plan. The 
same reasoning applies to the CCC, the 
TVA, the AAA, the national relief problem, 
to the gold standard, to the Share-the- 
Wealth Plan, etc. 

One point, however, has been kept in 
mind: the writer wishes to test interests 
rather than knowledge. Hence, all items 
have been weighed in the light of this 
criterion. A pupil might well be interested 
in the CCC without knowing all of its most 
intimate details. However, an interested 
pupil will know that there is such an or- 
ganization as the Citizens Conservation 
Corps. This is the type of distinction that 
has been made in each instance. The pupil 
has not been asked to give detailed informa- 
tion concerning any of the items selected.15 


A. The Test: 


With the above in mind, a wide sampling 
of political personalities and crucial polit- 


15 Albert G. Reilley, op. cit., 
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ical facts was obtained from recent issues 
of current magazines and newspapers. 
These were selected, roughly, in accord- 
ance with the space devoted to them in 
these various publications. The final test 
was the result of two revisions in the light 
of the combined criticisms and suggestions 
of a graduate seminar group, Professor 
John J. Mahoney and Mr. George K. 
Makechnie. It was divided into four parts.’® 

Part I was a matching exercise contain- 
ing the names of fifteen leading federal and 
state political figures. These people were to 
be identified by a phrase given in an identi- 
fying list. 
Sample: 

( ) Frances Perkins 1. 


( ) William R. Hearst 
( ) Harry Hopkins 


No. 1 Secretary 
to the President 
Governor of 


Massachusetts 
( ) Cordell Hull . President of the 
(_ ) J. Edgar Hoover American Fed- 


eration of Labor 
4. Chairman of Re- 
construction 
Finance Corp. 
5. Head of Ten- 
nessee Valley 
Authority 


Part II was a completion exercise, de- 
voted to eleven political personages and four 
political facts. 


Sample: 


1. The two U. S. Senators from Massa- 
chusetts are and 


2. The Governor of Massachusetts is 


3. Until very recently, Arthur Rotch held 
the position of 


4. The man who is generally regarded as 
the leader of the Socialist Party in the 
United States is 


5. The Speaker of the federal House of 


Representatives is 


pp. 60-62. 
16 Complete test can be found in the author’s thesis, pp. 65-66. 
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Part III contained twenty-five true-false 
statements. This section was made up en- 
tirely of political facts. 


Sample: 


1. The United States is on the gold 
standard. 


2. England’s national debt is esti- 
mated to be smaller than ours. 


3. The number of people on relief 
touched a new high in 1935. 


Part IV contained ten multiple-response 
exercises, eight of which were factual in 
nature and two of which had to do with 
people. 


Sample: 


6. The federal national debt is now estimated 
to be between 
....A. one million and two million dollars 
....B. forty million and fifty million dollars 
...-C. one billion and two billion dollars 
....D. thirty billion and forty billion dollars 
....E. eighty billion and ninety billion 
dollars 


7. The next presidential election will be 
held in 
....A. 1936 


~+a ole 2937 
....C. 1938 


....D. 1939 
....E. 1940 


It is not possible scientifically to evaluate 
the test at this time. Moreover, the writer 
does not pretend that the men and issues 
selected for this test are those of greatest 
importance in this field. He does feel, how- 
ever, that no one can gainsay the fact that 
they are important. 


B. Test Results with Interpretations: 


Five senior high schools, all located in 
Massachusetts, codperated in this investiga- 
tion. The first was located in a large town 
(hereafter indicated as LT); the second in 


17 Albert G. Reilley, op. cit., p. 81. 
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a small residential town (SRT); the third 
in an industrial town (IT); the fourth in, 
large industrial city (LIC); and the fifth 
in a large residential city (LRC). These 
schools were selected so that a cross-section 
of pupils would be insured. 

The test was given during April, 1936, to 
672 high school seniors. This number rep. 
resented the entire senior class in three ip. 
stances and only a section of the senior class 
in the other two schools. In the latter 
cases, the test was given largely to the best 
students: college preparatory or academic 
group. 

Practically the same number of boys and 
girls took this test: boys, 338; girls, 334 
Approximately ninety per cent of these 
boys and girls were seventeen years of age 
or over. That is, in four years most of the 
pupils would be of voting age. 

Table II shows the percentage of pupils 
enrolled in the various courses; 14.44 neg- 
lected to designate their course. 


TABLE II 


DistrIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS, BY Courses” 














Course Per Cent 
ty ace ciniannkyaigcxeiaisaus ore 39.88 
0 Renee 25.45 
eS re 20.23 
No course designated......... 14.44 
PME cs ba ee dsawan 100. 








The above figures show that the sam- 
pling was a little above average in ability. 

A frequency distribution, showing the 
scores of the 672 pupils who took this test 
by schools, is shown in Table II. Columns 
I to § contain the distribution of the scores 
in the individual schools, and column 6 
gives the total distribution in all schools. 
It is with this last column that we are par- 
ticularly concerned. 


Sco 


scc 


be 
be 


set 
sc 
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TABLE III 


Frequency DisTRIBUTION OF ALL Scorgs, 
By ScHoots 18 





School Frequencies 











Sore} LT | SRT | IT | LIC | LRC | Totals 
60-64 1 1 
55-59 2 1 1 4 
50-54 5 3 2 3 6 19 
45-49 8 7 7 7 8 37 
-44| 16 | 11 | 13 7 | 19 | 66 
35-39 | 30 19 13 32 19 113 
30-34 | 27 20 10 25 12 94 
25-29 | 34 18 | 25 34 5 116 
20-24 | 37 13 18 24 5 97 
15-19 | 35 6 12 20 2 75 
10-14 | 23 5 8 4 40 
5-9 6 1 3 10 
Totals} 224 103 |111 157 77° (| 672 























Table III shows that only one pupil had a 
score between 60 and 64 (the maximum 
sore was 67). Four pupils had scores be- 
tween 55 and 59; nineteen pupils had scores 
between 50 and 54; thirty-seven had scores 
between 45 and 4g; sixty-six had scores be- 
tween 40 and 44; one hundred thirteen had 
scores between 35 and 39; ninety-four had 
scores between 30 and 34; one hundred six- 
teen pupils had scores between 25 and 29; 
ninety-seven had scores between 20 and 24; 
seventy-five had scores between 15 and 19; 
forty had scores between 10 and 14; and ten 
had scores between 5 and 9. 

From the above distribution it is evident 
that these high school seniors, as measured 
by this test, did not manifest any great in- 
terest in politics. On a percentage basis, the 
average score of the group was only 46 per 
cent. Only three per cent of these seniors 
knew the correct responses to more than 75 
per cent of the items, and 17 per cent knew 
less than 25 per cent of the items. Only 35 
per cent of these pupils knew more than 50 
per cent of the items. 


18 Ibid., op. cit., p. 86. 
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In fact, the data just presented seem to 
prove that high school seniors show a very 
small degree of interest in things political. 


C. Can the School Develop Political 
Interests? 


In order to determine whether or not 
political interests can be developed, the 
same test was given to two ninth grade 
divisions in a large city junior high school, 
where the development of political interests 
has been one of the accepted objectives of 
social studies courses. The teacher of those 
two classes had been attempting, since the 
previous November, to develop an interest 
in things political. Some of the methods 
that she used in this work are listed below: 


1. To develop the habit of reading news- 
paper articles that deal with local, state, 
and national politics. 

2. To develop the habit of reading the 
weekly and monthly periodicals in order 
to get the view of government officials, 
political experts, and outstanding men of 
affairs concerning political affairs. 

3. To direct the attention of the student 
more particularly to those writers in both 
the daily press and in the periodicals who 
know how to present both facts and 
opinions in a colorful way. 

4. To direct the attention of the student, 
again more particularly, to those writers 
who give us intimate sketches of political 
office-holders, both the known and the 
unknown. 

5. To reveal to the student that anyone who 
follows politics, as reported, will land, 
every once in a while, on a choice bit of 
humor. 

6. To encourage the student to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to listen to 
political discussions as these are presented 
either by radio or in public meeting— 
forums, rallies, and school assembles. 

7. To encourage the student to follow elec- 
tion returns in order to ascertain the 
number of people who vote as compared 
with the number who do not. 
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8. To impress upon the student that the vote- 
slacker, or the citizen who otherwise dis- 
plays no interest in governmental affairs, 
has little justification for criticism of 
political affairs or personalities.’® 


The ages of these pupils ranged from 
thirteen to sixteen years. The largest group 
(72.7 per cent) was only fourteen years of 
age. None of these pupils had ever taken 
courses in Civics, Problems of Democracy, 
or Economics. 

Table IV is a frequency distribution of 
the scores obtained by these junior high 
school pupils. 


TABLE IV 


FREQUENCY DIsTRIBUTION OF SCORES OBTAINED 
By JuNior HicH ScHoot Pupits 7? 














Score f d fd fd? 
60-64..... 1 5 5 25 
55-59..... a 4 20 80 
50-54..... 7 3 21 63 
45-49..... 9 2 18 36 

0-44..... 10 1 10 10 
35-39..... 11 0 0 0 
30-34..... 5 -1 -5 5 
25-29... 56s 5 —2 -10 20 
20-24..... 2 -3 -6 18 

Totals. . 55 53 257 

















Median is equal to 42.25 
Mean is equal to 42.31 
Quartile deviation equals 6.89 
Standard deviation equals 9.68 
Standard error equals 1.30 





This table shows that the average score 
of these junior high school pupils, on a 
percentage basis, was 63 per cent. This 
average was 17 per cent higher than that 
obtained by the high school seniors. 
Further, 23 per cent of the junior high 


19 Taken from bulletin by John + ‘oun 
2 Albert G. Reilley, op. cit., p. 
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school pupils—as opposed to the three per 
cent of the high school seniors—had score; 
of 75 per cent and over. Also, 78 per cent 
of the junior high school pupils scored bet. 
ter than 50 per cent on this test, and only 
35 per cent of the high school seniors did as 
well. Whereas 17 per cent of the seniors 
had correct responses to less than 25 per 
cent of the items, none of the junior high 

school pupils did as poorly on this test. 
As measured by this test, there is no ques. 
tion that the junior high school pupils dis. 
played more interest in things political than 
did the high school seniors. Further, the 
test results seem to indicate that such inter- 
est can be developed if school authorities 
see fit to make definite provision for its 
development. Moreover, if such results can 
be obtained with young ninth grade pupils, 
it seems logical to believe that even better 5! 
results could be achieved with more mature 9°! 
pupils. wo 
CoNcLUSION ma 


There is only one obstacle blocking the 





development of such interests: the lack of % 
recognition on the part of both teachers and +: 
administrators of the great need of such an 
emphasis. The writer’s thesis proved very " 
conclusively that the common teaching m2 ‘ 
terials, such as newspapers, magazines, and 
radios, are readily available to almost every be 
pupil. The primary requisite is that this " 
emphasis be recognized. i 


It is the writer’s contention that if other 
glaring shortages in our democratic society 
were similarly analyzed and remedial meas 
ures planned therefor, our citizenship pro- 
grams would become functional instead of 
farcical. 
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MORAL EDUCATION WITH SIMPLE MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Frank M. Ricu 


Principal, School No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


“If for any reason I wished to impress a 
customer with the true glory of Niagara 
falls,” says a writer on salesmanship, “I 
would arrange to have a photograph of the 
Falls taken, with the man himself in the 
immediate foreground, and then give him 
acopy of the picture to study and admire.” 

Cynical as the quotation may sound, there 
isin it a wealth of wisdom, as good for the 
educator as for the salesman. One who 
would stir that deep, vital interest that 
makes a permanent patron for any prod- 
uct must always let the prospect see him- 
slf prominently in the picture. Education 
isa droopy thing when we tell the story of 
the island and leave Crusoe out. Good 
stage-craft in this field indicates that we not 
oily people the stage with living characters 
but that we give all the members of the 
audience good parts in the cast. It is the 
bearing of this participation idea on the 
teaching of music that we should like to 
discuss here. 

What new advantages can be gained in 
music education by letting the beginner find 
himself a little more conspicuously in the 
picture ? 


Osyectives IN ScHoot Music 


There was a time when I should have 
said that the aims in teaching music in the 
common schools were two: (1) technical 
kill for the student as a producer, and 
(2) classical taste for the student as a con- 


sumer. Both these aims, I should have been 
obliged to admit, were rather hard to at- 
tain. Skill was a distant and uncertain goal 
on the far side of a wilderness of more or 
less monotonous exercises. Appreciation 
was a somewhat thankless struggle to sup- 
plant folks’ natural delight in catchy 
rhythms and simple harmonies and to sub- 
stitute the exotic tastes demanded by 
“culchaw.” 

Thirty-five years ago we were trying to 
accomplish this second aim in a pioneer 
course in music appreciation in a young 
Massachusetts normal school. The course 
consisted in listening in prayerful attitude, 
once or twice a week, while two or three 
artists from outside performed selections 
from the great composers, and a teacher with 
some carefully prepared theory tried to con- 
vince us that classical music was really much 
better than it sounded. The music was good 
enough and the explanations were interest- 
ing, but as for inculcating any real change 
in habits of mind or character, I doubt if 
the “work” had any effect beyond a mo- 
mentary attainment of a kind of Buddhistic 
“nirvana,” or inner dream life, to which 
years of academic life had already probably 
made us all too prone. 


Exevatinc Popurar Tastes in Music 

Ten years later the same napkin-wrapped 
one talent which I had received as a stu- 
dent was being dutifully handed back by 
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me, as a superintendent in rural New Eng- 
land, with a talking machine, a collection 
of high-priced operatic and symphonic rec- 
crds, and some sheafs of typewritten mate- 
rial on the story and the composers. This 
was before the radio kept everything and 
everybody saturated with music, good and 
bad. Most of my audiences had no other 
place to go for amusement, and so were 
fairly patient, even with the long, dissonant 
descriptive passages from Wagner; but 
here, again, I doubt whether these well- 
meant efforts to spread a high-toned gospel 
of music won a single active convert to 
the cause of better music. I doubt if it 
persuaded even one hill-billy to seek spirit- 
ual solace in harmony rather than in the 
astringent, soul-souring hard cider to which 
they in that neighborhood have always 
been devoted. 

It was five years later before I had any 
concrete evidence that a banjo in the hand 
is worth a symphony orchestra in the bush, 
so far as any real character development is 
concerned. In fact, it was a cigar-box banjo 
that set me thinking. 


Music Hatu CuHarmMs 


In one of my early experiments with the 
project method, I had tried out the con- 
struction of various home-made musical 
instruments, which even unskilled young- 
sters can build. Along with other instru- 
ments, we made a two-string cigar-box 
banjo on which might be played two-part 
melodies with one or two easy positions of 
the fingers. The banjo group, after finish- 
ing their own instruments, made a few 
more to add to the loan equipment of the 
school. These could be borrowed by other 
pupils for limited periods. 

The children always seemed to get a good 
deal of fun both in making and in playing 
the instruments, but one day the banjo es- 
tablished itself as the deciding factor be- 






tween good citizenship and delinquency, 
R—— W—’s older sister came to school 
one Monday morning to report that on Sgt. 
urday the judge had committed R— ty 
the reform school. R——’s home conditions 
were deplorable. His mother was insane 
and his father a confirmed drunkard. Fy. 
day night the police had caught R— with 
a gang of other young rowdies in petty 
robbery, and R—— was sent away. The 
astonishing thing to the sister was that this 
blow came after a month or so of exemplary 
conduct. All through the Christmas vaca. 
tion he had sat beside the kitchen stove, 
strumming songs on the cigar-box banjo, 
Then school began; the loan period had ex. 
pired and the banjo had to be returned, 
He had not quite enough enterprise to 
make one for himself. With nothing to do, 
he turned to the gang and disaster followed. () 
A banjo, properly followed up, might have 
saved a boy from becoming a delinquent. 


and 


MENTAL HycIenE As AN OBJECTIVE othe 


R——’s case is undoubtedly extreme, but 
is there not enough general evidence to in- 
dicate that one of the big missions of music 
in the common schools is not so much the 
development of great skill or hifalutin tastes 
as good mental hygiene—that wholesome 
personal and social adjustment which mus- 
cal activities of the right kind can be ar- 
ranged to promote? Music that appeals to 
young people offers a program of creative 
effort and helpful codperation that we can- 
not afford to neglect in a character engi- 
neering set-up. 





ExpanpInc Our Music OFFERING mer 


That the customary music methods and 
materials often fail to attract a good many 
pupils that ought to be reached must be (J 
self-evident to anyone who studies the mat- 
ter candidly. The regular offering of sight 
singing, rote-singing, and even school bands 
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MORAL EDUCATION WITH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


and orchestras leave a large percentage of 
potential music lovers out of the picture, 
apathetic and indifferent. 

School music is not attaining the funda- 
mental objectives of mental health, wise 
ye of leisure, worthy home-membership, 
ethical character, and good citizenship till 
we see it gripping the active interest of 
sudents and crowding out foolish and 
harmful amusements that bring no ultimate 
satisfaction either to self or to others. To 
achieve these objectives we can afford to 
expand the conventional music program to 
include innovations that heighten its appeal 
and extend its influence. Among these 
we advocate: (1) easy instruments, on 
which students of average and sub-average 
talent and industry can get pleasing results; 
(2) cheap instruments, which bring instru- 
mental music within reach of everybody 
without a heavy initial investment of 
money; (3) creative music, which adds to 
other appeals the satisfaction of construc- 
tion and invention. 


CreaTIVE Music 


The interesting subject of creative music 
may be dismissed here with a brief descrip- 
tion of one new home-made instrument— 
the macaroni box harp—which is our entry 
inany contest for the cheapest, easiest, and 
most engaging musical-construction proj- 
ect. Details of classroom methods in the 








composition of words and music for original 
songs can be found in our Projects for All 
the Holidays (Flanagan, Chicago) and di- 
rections for a variety of home-made instru- 
ments in the Jolly Tinker (Appleton). 
Everyone should be familiar with the whole 
‘Creative Music Series” by Satis Coleman 
(John Day Company). 

The rest of this article will be devoted to 
detailed suggestions that a beginner in band 
work with fifes, harmonicas, and ukuleles 
will find useful. 
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Tue UKULELE 


For quick results in instrumental teach- 
ing, the ukulele probably takes the palm. 
Starting with an instrument already in tune, 
many beginners actually learn to play the 
chords to accompany many simple songs in 
five minutes by the clock. The size of the 
fingerboard fits the smallest hand. The 
stroke is simply a cross sweep of all the 
strings with a felt or celluloid pick, or the 
back of the first fingernail. It is a good in- 
troduction to the guitar, for practically the 
same fingering gives the guitar chords that 
are five steps lower. It is a jovial first cousin 
to the mandolin, banjo, and violin. 

Ukuleles are comparatively cheap. One 
can get a fairly serviceable instrument with 
patent keys for $1.15 to $1.25, wholesale; 
but it pays to get a better grade, with a 
broad bridge, overhung fingerboard, and 
inlaid seams for $2.00, wholesale. The re- 
tail price is much higher. One or two large 
wholesalers, to protect local dealers, refuse 
to sell to schools direct. Others are more 
liberal, and they should be patronized. 
Local dealers could well afford to make 
a generous donation to promote the cause 
of free lessons in the schools, for nothing 
creates a greater demand for future sales. 


Tuning. Tuning calls for a little ear 
training and much individual assistance by 
the teacher at first. Beginning with the 
string nearest the performer, the strings are 
always tuned sol, do, mi, la. Played in the 
4-1-3-2 order, the strings in tune play “Hear 
dat mourn-ful”—or “Mas-sa’s in de”—from 
the well-known Foster song. 

To play in harmony with another instru- 
ment, the do string must be tuned to pitch. 
For songs in the keys of D, G, A, and C the 
do string is tuned to D, which is the stand- 
ard tuning: A, D, F#, B. 

Songs in C, F and B flat are easier to 
play if the tuning is G, C, E, A; and in D 
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flat, F sharp, A flat, and B the tuning should 
be G#, C#, F, A#. Other keys are easy 
to play with a capo or clamp which causes 
the first or second fret to take the place of 
the nut, as the upper bridge is called, and 
raises the pitch one or two half-steps. 


Position. Unless the teacher is watchful, 
the beginner on the ukulele is apt to assume 
an awkward position of the left hand. In- 
sist that he place the ball of the thumb on 
the neck of the instrument, so as to get a 
good “pinch” on the strings. Turn the hand 
so that the fingers point directly toward the 
performer’s own neck or face. Curve the 
fingers in all but the “barred” positions, and 
set the tip ends firmly on the strings, just 
behind, or on the nut-side of the fret, being 
careful not to touch any but the one string. 
Every note should ring loud and clear. 


Elements of Harmony. The playing of 
the ukulele makes the fundamental princi- 
ples of harmony plain and easy. Harmony 
is one of the most useful and interesting 
topics in music, yet it is not commonly 
taught in school, and is often a complete 
mystery to skilled singers and to players of 
melody instruments. Briefly outlined for 
the ukulele teacher, the essential facts are 
as follows: 

In every key, major or minor, there are 
three basic chords—the tonic, sub-dominant, 
and the dominant seventh. In “Old Black 
Joe” and thousands of other simple songs, 
these three chords are all that appear in the 
entire song. Many in fact have but the 
tonic and the dominant seventh. In the 
major keys the tonic chord is do, m1, sol, 
do; the sub-dominant is fa, la, do, fa; and 
the dominant seventh, sol, ti, re, fa. In the 
minor keys the tonic is Ja, do, mt, la; the 
sub-dominant, re, fa, la, re; and the domi- 
nant seventh, m1, si, ti, re. Chords having 
these syllables are always given these names 
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even when the order is changed; mi, sol, do| 
mi, or sol, do, mi, sol is the major tonic 
chord, but in the “inverted” form. In fo, 
part songs the bass note is usually a good 
guide as to the kind of chord of which it jg 
a part. The tonic and sub-dominant chord 
are consonant chords, smooth and Satisfy. 
ing; the dominant seventh, a dissonance, 
often used just before the final tonic chord— 
as one boy said, “because it sounds so good 
when it stops.” 

Another dissonant chord less commonly 
encountered is the diminished seventh, and 
still more rarely, the augmented fifth. Three 
different diminished and four augmented 
chords cover all the chords there are in the 
whole twelve different keys, for the inter. 
vals between the notes are uniform, and so 
diminished chord number 4 or augmented 
chord number 5 would be a mere inversion 
of chord number 1. 

I often use in assembly a chart of chords 
in the four commonest keys to lead an or- 
chestra of ukuleles and guitars, without any 
other written music. Popular sheet music 
nowadays is usually furnished with ukulele 
or guitar diagrams. Smith’s Two Hundred 
Songs for the Ukulele (Smith Music Cor- 
poration, New York), Kate Smith Song 
Book (Marlo Music Corporation, New 
York), and other collections furnish ukulele 
arrangements for the old favorites. One 
can work out his own accompaniments, 
often at sight, by applying the information 
already given above. Commonly the bass 
note shows the letter name of the chord, and 
the ear tells whether it is major or minor, 
consonant or dissonant. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions for the Ukulele 
Band Leader. Keeping the instruments in 
gut strings costs time and money in a large 
orchestra. We reduce this to a minimum by 
buying music wire in quarter pound rolls 


(Washburn Wire Company, New York) 
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and making our own strings. With some 
patterns of bridges the two outside strings 
can be made of a single wire, gauge number 
1; inside strings the same, number 4. Other 
bridges hold separate strings, made by fas- 
tening a small bead or loop of heavy wire 
to the end of the string with a tightly twisted 
loop. 

Some cheap instruments play out of tune 
because the nut (little bridge at the top of 
the fingerboard) is too high and the strings 
ae stretched too much when they are 
fretted, especially on the first fret. This de- 
fect calls for a deeper notch to bring the 
string within the thickness of two playing 
cards from the first fret. If, on the con- 
tary, the notches are too deeply worn, so 
that the vibrating string clanks against the 
first fret, a folded piece of tough paper will 
need to be inserted under the string in the 
notch in the nut. 

When bridges come unglued it is often 
ahard job to replace them. They will “stay 
put,” however, if they are pierced with a 
fine drill or brad-awl where each string is 
attached, and the outside strings in one 
piece are threaded through from the inside, 
with one or two loops so as to bind the 
bridge tightly to the belly. Strings can be 
drawn through from the inside with a loop 
of fine wire. 

Sometimes the pressure of the strings 
causes the glue to give way where the neck 
is united to the body of the instrument. Be- 
fore regluing, drill a hole and put in a 
two-inch stove bolt. 


Tue Macaroni Box Harp 


Even a dollar for a ukulele may be be- 
yond the reach of some of the pupils whom 
we earnestly wish to interest in music. For- 
tunately there is a way to get for less than a 
dime a good instrument that will play 
chords as well as a ukulele or guitar. All 
that is needed is a macaroni box or similar 
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box of light wood, 5 home-made wire 
staples, 4 screw-eyes, and a couple of yards 
of the music wire used on the ukulele. The 
open box is turned with the bottom up for 
a sounding board, which carries bridge and 
frets in a straight line down the middle. 
The strings run parallel to this middle line 
from holes in one end of the box to screw- 
eyes in the other. The necessary tools are 
an ordinary tack hammer, a knife or fine 
saw, and a drill or awl, which can be made 
by driving a brad or thick darning needle 
into a stick and grinding it to a chisel point. 
It will be good to have a ukulele to meas- 
ure by, though the essential measurements 
are as follows: edge of bridge to edge of 
nut, 1/2 meter (13 1/4”); height of bridge, 
I centimeter (7/16); width, 1.5 mm. 
(5/8”); length, 7 mm. (2 3/4”); distance 
between strings, 1 centimeter; distance from 
nut to first fret, 18 mm. (3/4”); to the sec- 
ond fret, 35 mm. (1 7/16”); to the third 
fret, 52 mm. (2 7/16”). The box rests open 
side down. 

To serve the purpose of the nut, bend a 
broad staple of stiff wire 2” long with 
sharpened ends bent down 1/4” for nailing 
close to the top edge of the sounding board. 
For four frets, drive four similar staples at 
the distances given above. In the end of the 
box and exactly in line with the four strings 
and the staples, make holes for the screw- 
eyes, which serve as tuning pegs. Stagger 
them so that they will be well apart, out 
of each other’s way. Using the top of the 
box or other wood, make a bridge of the 
right dimensions. Bevel the top slightly so 
as to make a sharp edge on the nut side. 
Drill holes for the strings through both 
bridge and box. When stringing, use one 
long number 1 wire for the two outside 
strings and one number 4 for the inside. 
Take an extra turn of the wire through the 
holes around the bridge and it will be 
firmly attached to the body of the instru- 
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ment. Only partly sink the screw-eyes in 
the awl holes. Tie a single hitch of wire 
through the ring and turn. The screw sinks 
into the wood and draws the string taut. 

Some pains will need to be taken to get 
the height of the nut and frets exactly right. 
The nut will be 3 mm. or 1/8” high, or a 
little less. The frets will be about the same, 
but will need to be tested and corrected with 
the strings in place. Between the first fret 
and the stretched string there should be 
about 1/2 mm., or the thickness of two play- 
ing cards. If the fret is too low, it will stretch 
the wire when fretted and play too sharp. 
If too high, it will strike the string and 
clank. The same distance will be needed 
between the string and the second fret 
when the string is pressed against the first; 
similarly for the third. Take pains to get 
everything in line and well adjusted and 
you will have an instrument that plays with 
a loud, clear, harp-like sweetness. 

The chords are played with the same tun- 
ing and from the same diagrams as the 
ukulele. The harp, however, rests on the 
table or lap, and the left hand frets the 
strings from the near side, with the fingers 
pointed away from the body, which is some- 
what easier, on the whole, than the regular 
ukulele positions. 


THe HarMonica 


Good harmonica music is usually appre- 
ciated whether it is in solo or band. A 
harmonica section is a fine addition to a 
ukulele orchestra. By using harmonica 
holders, the ukulele players can soon learn 
to play both instruments at the same time. 
Or the plain harmonica band, in one or 
two parts, is plenty good enough. 

A little explanation with a chart will 
make the first steps fairly easy. Each hole 
of the instrument plays two notes—a blow 
note and a draw note. The blow notes, from 
low to high, play the tonic major chord: 
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do | mi | sol | do | mi | sol | do | m 
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When two or more notes are played a 
the same time, they are in perfect cop. 
sonance. The draw notes play the sub. 
dominant minor with the addition of i: 





re | fa | la | ti | re | fa | la | ti | re aa| 



































With the exception of /a-t1, it is impossi. 
ble to make a dissonance when drawing, 
Since the blow-chord consists of but three 
different notes and the draw chord four, 
the two do not fit together as they stand, 
On the “school band” harmonica the ar. 
rangement is simplified and all octaves made 
uniform by the addition of an extra do, 
It is therefore much the easiest instru- 
ment to learn. Re is always with do and fa 





Blow. .|do|mi|sol |do}do|mi|sol |do|do |mi|sol | do 





Draw..jre |fa jla |ti |re |fa jla |ti |re |fa la |ti 


















































ScHooL BAND ARRANGEMENT 


with mi. The commoner arrangement 
found on most of the ordinary instruments 
omits fa and /a in the first octave and sub- 
stitutes an extra sol on the draw side, thus 
making the useful dominant seventh chord 
so essential in the accompaniment. In the 
third octave, re is put with mi, and fa with 
sol, which usually confuses a beginner a 
first, because he is used to finding re with do 
and fa with mi in the second octave. By 
keeping an enlarged copy of this diagram 
before the players and using a pointer to 





do | mi | sol | do | mi | sol | do | mi | sol | do 








re | sol| ti | re | fa | la | ti | re | fa | la 
































CoMMON ARRANGEMENT 
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dictate simple songs, learners will soon 
pick up the idea with either instrument. 
Advanced players can get interesting chord 
effects, waltz movements, etc., by using the 
tongue to control a bass or tenor part, but 
chords, as beginners play them, are monot- 
onous, and so the first step is to learn to 
play the melody with one hole at a time. 
Let the breath come between the tongue 
and the side of the mouth, covering all but 
the one hole with the tongue. Later prac- 
tice tonguing and blowing through both 
corners of the mouth. 

The cheap, old-fashioned accordions have 
the same arrangement of keys and can be 
played from the same diagrams. The range 
of music suitable for cheap accordion and 
harmonica is seriously limited by the fact 
that each instrument is confined to the nat- 
ural scale in but one key. Other keys call 
for other instruments, and songs with acci- 
dental notes, like “Sweet Genevieve,” can- 
not be played at all. This defect is rem- 
edied in the “chromatic” harmonicas, which 
are a little more expensive. Of course the 
costly modern accordion has a keyboard like 
an organ or piano and a fine assortment of 
ready-made chords—major, minor, dimin- 
ished. A pupil who shows interest and abil- 
ity with the old-fashioned accordion ought 
to be a good prospect for lessons on the 
piano. 

THE Fire 

Another cheap, easy instrument that we 
recommend—the fife—may not be quite so 
pleasing as the ukulele or harmonica for 
solo work, and a trifle harder to master, but 
it carries with it a martial thrill and the 
glamor of parades that stir the blood and 
sweeten many an hour of dull practice. The 
skill acquired in playing the fife is readily 
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transferred to flute, clarinet, saxophone, and 
the much neglected aboe, English horn, and 
bassoon. 

Tin fifes in several keys can be bought at 
wholesale for a dime, and wood ones for 
about seventy-five cents. Very good ones 
can be made from the long, thin joints of 
bamboo. Burn the holes with a red hot 
poker, or bore carefully with a sharp drill 
(not bit) and smooth perfectly with a rat- 
tail file, following the dimensions of a good 
model. The basic pitch of the instrument 
depends upon the length from the mouth 
hole to the open end. It depends also some- 
what on the diameter of the open end, so 
it is best to make it plenty long enough to 
start with and then bring it into tune by 
sawing off thin rings till the correct pitch 
is reached. The pitch of each finger hole 
depends upon its diameter and its distance 
from the mouth hole. The larger the hole, 
the sharper the note; the nearer the mouth 
hole, the sharper the note. Everything must 
be perfectly smooth inside or it will be hard 
to blow. If the bore of the bamboo is too 
large, it will be difficult to get a second 
octave. 


OrHer SIMPLE INSTRUMENTS 


We might go on with xylophone-type 
instruments — the glockenspeil, musical 
glasses, etc., which are easy to make and to 
play, but perhaps we have said enough to 
convince the reader that simple instruments 
have a place in school music and in char- 
acter engineering. In general, let us make 
music, like other school subjects, something 
that can be measured, not by the bulk of 
what it finishes, but by the self-motivated 
vigor and persistence of the fine things it 
begins. 








THE MODERN VIEW OF TRAIT DEVELOPMENT 


Louis P. THorre 


Lecturer in Education, The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


When systematic trait action investiga- 
tions first indicated the essential specificity 
of conduct in children, psychologists were 
very much at a loss to know what to do 
about the problem of developing ultimate 
behavior consistency—such consistency as 
squares with our conventional standards of 
character. If the child learns only the reac- 
tions he makes in given concrete situations, 
and if no spread or transfer of conduct to 
other situations may be anticipated, how is 
behavior in general to be consolidated? In 
short, how can all-round virtuous living, 
such as we expect of wholesome citizens, be 
attained if every concrete situation involv- 
ing righteous conduct has to be learned 
specifically as such? In view of these ques- 
tions some procedure had to be devised for 
insuring, as far as possible, generalized, 
morally consistent conduct in all situations 
involved, including those in connection with 
which the subject had enjoyed no concrete 
experience. 

Now that we have had time to think 
through the logic of this dilemma, the ap- 
propriate procedures seem fairly clear. At 
least many careful students of personality 
think so. But it must be acknowledged that 
such knowledge as we have along this line 
pertains almost exclusively to the develop- 
ment of character traits. We seem to know 
very little about the generation or modifica- 
tion of such social traits as are usually diag- 
nosed in tests of neurotic tendency, self- 


sufficiency, social maladjustment, ascend- 
ance-submission, and the like. 


PROCEDURES IN CONSOLIDATING SPECIFIC 
TRAITS 


It must be admitted that traditionally we 
have sought to coerce our children into ren- 
dering acceptable behavior through laying 
down rules and through verbal exhorta- 
tions. We have preached to them in glow- 
ing terms about the virtues of honesty, tol- 
erance, generosity, sympathy, etc. They have 
frequently responded to our flights of oral 
enthusiasm with an ardent renewal of pur- 
pose to exemplify these cardinal virtues in 
their workaday lives. But, as Charters * has 
indicated, these efforts are for the most part 
doomed to failure; they are, in fact, “pleas- 
ant failures.” They cannot succeed because 
they are general and abstract, whereas be- 
havior is specific and concrete. 

Furthermore, these exhortations are 
usually not given at a time or in a place 
that can be definitely attached to a con- 
crete situation in which the individual ac- 
tually behaves. As Charters has also said, 
“One does not act honestly in general; he 
performs a thousand specific acts of honesty. 
He tells the truth about the sharpened tool 
he ruined, about the dime he lost, or about 
the window that he broke in play.” ? Thus 
we say that an individual becomes honest 
or tolerant by multiplying into the thou- 
sands specific acts in which honesty and 


ti Charters, The Teaching of Ideals, p. 106. The Macmillan Company, 1927. 


2 Ibid. 
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tolerance are made natural and satisfying. 
He does not acquire these highly desirable 
traits through wishing for them, through 
hearing entrancing stories illustrating their 
exemplification, or through learning to re- 
peat rules concerning them. 

On this basis it is apparent that the stimu- 
lating situation is the fundamental unit of 
trait action; it is the nucleous from which 
the earliest actions arise and around which 
consolidation of behavior must be woven. 
Children must be taught specific trait re- 
sponses one by one in these concrete situa- 
tions. Only as a child grows older and ac- 
cumulates a long series of individual trait 
actions can he hope to begin to apply ra- 
tionally analyzed principles of conduct. 
And, as psychologists well know, the ap- 
propriate specialized responses must be 
dlicited by arranging situations in which it 
is natural, because of the presence of domi- 
nant motives (life needs), to do the right 
things (as interpreted by adults), and in 
which right reactions are made tangibly 
satisfying. 

This principle axiomatically indicates the 
need for a wholesome environment and for 
the presence of careful, intelligent super- 
vision of practically all early infant expe- 
riences—that is, if we propose to make an 
effort to guarantee the integrity of these 
important trait nuclei. 


ENGINEERING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Trair oF SYMPATHY 


Ragsdale * has illustrated the procedures 
involved in trait development by reference 
to the trait of sympathy. According to him, 
the requisite for such training includes (1) 
the recognition by the child of numerous 
concrete situations in which sympathy be- 
havior is appropriate and desirable, and (2) 
specific training in such “modes of action” 


3M. W. Curti, Child Psychology, p. 472. Longmans, 
*C. E. Ragsdale, Modern Psychologies and Education, 
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as may properly be regarded as exemplify- 
ing sympathy. To begin with, we can select 
a situation in which another child has 
fallen and hurt his hand. Immediately we 
show the child under instruction that here 
is an occasion which calls for certain spe- 
cific actions, such as helping the injured 
child to get up, comforting him with kind 
words, fondling him, and going for help, 
all of which typify the trait of sympathy. 
The developing child has thus functioned 
well in one concrete situation, having 
learned to recognize the situation and to 
produce a “specific set of responses” ger- 
mane to the ideal of sympathy. 

Having “gotten the ball to rolling,” as it 
were, we next proceed to multiply situations 
in which similar concrete expressions of 
sympathy may be brought out. The suc- 
cessive incidents may involve troubles other 
than physical injury, ie., loss of a toy, 
breaking of a doll, etc., but in each case the 
child must be taught the exact kind of ac- 
tions that will result in helpfulness to the 
sufferer. Eventually, when the child in 
question has successfully adapted himself to 
numerous sympathy-expressing situations, 
he comes to possess the relatively uniform 
style of behavior which we call the trait of 
sympathy. And so it goes for tolerance, 
loyalty, aggressiveness, generosity, industry, 
dependability, and the rest; all depend upon 
specific reactions made in a wide range of 
social contacts, and under such conditions 
that the child learns to make acceptable and 
appropriate responses. 


Tue Pace or GENERALIZATIONS IN 
Trair DEVELOPMENT 
Workers in fields of applied psychology 
have often made the statement that it would 
be discouraging if children were up against 
the problem of learning “countless” socially 


1930. 
pp. 346-352. The Macmillan Company. 
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approved ways of responding to particular 
situations, or even if specific learnings could 
be counted upon to transfer to very similar 
situations only (doctrine of “identical ele- 
ments”). Fortunately, the situation is not 
as hopeless as this. The much maligned 
principles and precepts of verbal exhortation 
days have been found to be vitally impor- 
tant in the generation of trait action con- 
sistency. Stated as mere abstractions, they 
are said to be relatively impotent, but when 
applied to specific problems they become 
very influential. 

To be exact, when a child has success- 
fully encountered hundreds of concrete 
cases of being tolerant or honest, he nor- 
mally begins to generalize his experience 
and to organize his behavior around what 
we call, subjectively, ideals. And as these 
principles become crystallized into objec- 
tive dispositions to act in consistent ways, 
they in turn become influences for deter- 
mining the direction of subsequent be- 
havior. As Charters puts it, “For one who 
knows the Golden Rule, the control of 
specific situations involving its use is easier 
than for another who is unacquainted with 
the formulation.” > We could add, “and for 
one who is untrained in the legion of 
Golden Rule ‘specifics.’” 

The important process of rational analy- 
sis and subsequent generalization by means 
of which specific conduct comes to cohere 
around leading principles or laws and by 
way of which behavior becomes. intelli- 
gently integrated is aided and abetted in its 
development if in the course of routine ex- 
perience the varying situations encountered 
by the child are analyzed for him. If the 
common elements of dissimilar situations 
are pointed out, and if numerous possibil- 


5 W. W. Charters, op. cit., p. 110 
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ities of transfer to a variety of concrete sit. 
uations are carefully shown, there is every 
likelihood that the child will gr radually 
come to generalize his experiences in terms 
of moral attitudes and trait-names applicable 
to a wide variety of settings. Thus we might 
conclude with Hartshorne and May ® that 
it is not necessary, for the intelligent child 
at least, to learn a definite mode of te. 
sponse to each and every concrete situation, 

This line of reasoning has led to consid. 
erable optimism among workers charged 
with the responsibility of making play ac- 
tivities and athletics as widely functional as 
possible.” It has also caused investigators 
to stress the importance of integration of 
group morale and classroom codes.’ |t 
demonstrates as well the fact that both prin- 
ciples and specific practice are essential to 
the development of trait consistency. One 
supplements the other. Specific and unin- 
tegrated acts—designed to effect a satisfac- 
tory adjustment to the requirements of life— 
appear first; then—as the result of the in- 
ductive process—comes the gradual con- 
sciousness of guiding principles; finally, the 
generalized principles exert their influence 
as partial determiners of trait behavior. 

The whole process is a complicated affair 
and far from being as simple as the pro- 
posed steps may sound on paper. The ac- 
tions of the human organism are so baf- 
fling and counteracting influences are s0 
numerous that the problem of arranging a 
series of desirable response-producing con- 
crete situations is alone a task of imposing 
magnitude. 


SoME IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


While conclusions drawn from the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry and other tangible 


6H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, "Studies in Deceit, pp. 379-380. The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
7E. O. Mitchell and B. ~ Mason, The Theory of Play, p. 267. A. S. Barnes, 1934. 


8H. Hartshorne and M. 
1930. 


A. May, "Studies in the Organization of Character, pp. 359-360. The Macmillan Company, 
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investigations must obviously be considered 
gs tentative in nature, nevertheless a num- 
ber of important results bearing on the 
value of current educational practices are 
suggestive as points of departure in attack- 
ing the problem of character and personal- 
ity development. We can perhaps do no 
better than summarize the propositions 
touching on honesty offered by Hartshorne 
and May® themselves. Incidentally the 
reader might keep in mind the fact that 
many desirable traits other than honesty 
could be treated in much the same 
manner. 


1. Children are not honest or dishonest by 
“nature.” When a child finds himself in 
conflict with his environment, deception 
is a natural mode of adjustment and con- 
tains in itself no “moral significance.” If 
these indirect, socially disapproved ways 
of resolving conflicts are consistently suc- 
cessful, they will be continued unless 
desirable, honest methods are made 
equally successful through definite train- 
ing in concrete situations. 

2. Apart from actual practice of honest 
methods for gaining thwarted ends, the 
mere urging of honest behavior by 
teachers, even though emotionalized, has 
no necessary relation to control of con- 
duct. This does not mean that the teach- 
ing of standards and ideals is undesirable 
or unnecessary, but only that current 
methods of inculcating ideals probably 
do little good and may do some harm. 

3. Since the total situation plays such a 
large part in the control of behavior, both 


in its larger aspects, such as the person- 
ality of the teacher, the conduct of other 
pupils, etc., and with respect to such 
subtle aspects as the nature of the oppor- 
tunity to deceive, the kind of material or 
test used, and so on, it seems essential that 
a careful analysis should be made of all 
possible situations for the purpose of 
pointing out to children direct honest 
modes of conduct which carry with them 
appropriate rewards in the form of social 
approval and satisfaction. 


. In connection with the direction of these 


honesty responses, an effort should be 
made to clarify for the child the essen- 
tial differences between honest and dis- 
honest modes of social interaction that he 
may evaluate the consequences of either 
method in terms of his own integration 
and the social good. 


. Since deceit is tied up with such handi- 


caps as social background, home condi- 
tions, personal limitations, etc., there is 
obviously need for understanding partic- 
ular examples of dishonesty before under- 
taking to “judge” the blameworthiness of 
an individual. For the sake of a child’s 
development, as many personal limitations 
as possible should be removed. There is 
no evidence for believing that “dishonest” 
children would not respond in an honest 
way with equal satisfaction if the situa- 
tions giving opportunity for cheating 
were better controlled by those respon- 
sible. Instead of teaching honesty as a 
“trait,” the school should provide con- 
sistent and continuous opportunities for 
the successful use of such forms of con- 
duct as are conducive to the common 
good. 


®°H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit, pp. 412-414. The Macmillan Company, 1528. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CHILD GUIDANCE 
BUREAU PERSONNEL 


JosepH MILLER 


Director of Guidance, City Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


At round-table discussions on guidance 
and in postgraduate classes on child be- 
havior and mental hygiene, the question is 
frequently raised as to the respective func- 
tions of the various staff members. The 
following is an attempt to outline the tasks 
of the psychiatrist, psychologist, the psy- 
chiatric social worker, and the visiting 
teacher in a child guidance organization. 

The guidance movement is the latest ad- 
dition to public school education. It de- 
veloped out of the need to help the adjust- 
ment of the individual child within the 
large-scale, standardized system of educa- 
tion. Problems of educational adjustment, 
problems of attendance and behavior, and 
finally various social problems are the 
sphere of the guidance bureau or clinic 
activity. 

In dealing with most of these prob- 
lems, it is necessary to know the mental 
level of the child. Here is where the psy- 
chologist or mental tester functions. He is 
the one to determine the child’s mental rat- 
ing, on the basis of which a satisfactory edu- 
cational adjustment can be made, and ways 
of dealing with behavior and attendance 
problems can be decided upon. The psy- 
chologist or mental tester should be well ac- 
quainted with the theory of mental meas- 
urements and their results. He should be 
familiar with a variety of tests—mental as 
well as those of achievement—and he should 
be well trained in the technique of adminis- 
tering and interpreting such tests. 


May it be said in this connection that in 
reports given to psychiatrists, teachers, 
judges, and others requesting information 
about a particular child, very often too much 
time and energy are wasted in enumerating 
the number of tests passed, the scores on 
various tests, evaluations, etc. These data 
may be of great interest to the psychologists 
but often only obscure the real problem in- 
volved to those interested in the non- 
technical aspect of the case. From the ex- 
perience of the writer it is entirely suff- 
cient to indicate, in a case summary of this 
kind, whether the child is of average, su- 
perior, or inferior mentality. 

Besides the child’s mental abilities a 
knowledge of the home background—the 
attitude of the parents and the relationship 
between them and the child—is essential to 
an understanding of the problem. Psy- 
chiatric social workers and visiting teachers 
are best equipped for securing such data. 
They are trained in the methods of inter- 
viewing and case work. ‘The visiting 
teacher may have the advantage of a more 
thorough understanding of the school sit- 
uation of the pupil. These visiting mem- 
bers of the guidance bureau staff are rep- 
resentatives of the real purpose of their 
agency—they form the connecting link be- 
tween the home and society. 

The training of a clinical psychologist is 
much wider and more thorough than that 
of a mental tester. The American Psycho- 
logical Association requires special quali- 
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fcations for membership in its clinical sec- 
tion. The clinical psychologist must not 
only be able to interpret the results of men- 
ul and achievement tests, but he must be 
well acquainted with habit formation, per- 
gnality development and its conflicts, read- 
ing and other disabilities, mental hygiene, 
and the bearing of various environmental 
conditions on the child’s personality and 
behavior. Finally, he needs to be well ac- 
quainted with the theory of glandular func- 
tions and irregularities, the functions and 
disturbances of the nervous system, the 
symptoms of epilepsy, postencephalitis, and 
the like, so that he will be able to recognize 
them and refer them to the physician or 
to the psychiatrist. 

This leads us finally to the function of a 
psychiatrist in child guidance clinics. 

Formerly many misunderstandings in 
guidance work were the result of the over- 
lapping of the two fields, clinical psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. It is very important 
that a line of demarcation between these 
two fields be found—the field of difficulties 
and maladjustments resulting from environ- 
ment and habit training and those result- 
ing from physical, glandular, and nervous 
disorders. 

Judgment is often passed and recom- 
mendations given by psychologists who dis- 
regard entirely the possibility of a physical 
cause; on the other hand, psychiatrists who 
were not trained in the methods and tech- 
niques of clinical psychology during their 
medical studies often regard every child as 
a “patient” with glandular, nervous, or 
other physical disturbances. They com- 
pletely ignore environmental and mental 
factors. Naturally there are exceptions; but 
they are found more often among psychol- 
ogists than among psychiatrists. There is a 
larger percentage of postgraduate schools 
of psychology which require courses in 
neurology, physiology, and psychiatry from 
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their students than of medical schools which 
include courses in personality, habit forma- 
tion, conditioned response, sociology, men- 
tal measurements, and similar courses 
among their requirements. 

The division between the spheres of ac- 
tivity of the psychiatrist and clinical psy- 
chologist is by no means a simple matter. 
Hollingworth in his Abnormal Psychology, 
for instance, enumerates eighteen causes 
of stuttering. Half of these are of physical 
and half of psychological origin. The same 
holds true of various types of psychosis and 
of behavior difficulties. There may be a 
difference of opinion regarding the diag- 
psychiatrist and clinical psychologist and 
there may be good reason for both view- 
nosis and suggested treatment between 
points. 

Among the great variety of cases in a 
child guidance clinic there will be some 
which will require only a wise adjustment 
of curriculum or an interpretation of the 
child to the teacher or the teacher to the 
child. No deep delving into the child’s 
prenatal history or his subconscious mind is 
necessary in such instances. The visiting 
teacher alone can deal with them success- 
fully. 

There will be problems which will call for 
the reéducation of the child or the reorien- 
tation of the parents. The clinical psycholo- 
gist’s training qualifies him to deal success- 
fully with problems of such a type. 

The psychiatrist who, by his training, is 
accustomed to view the child primarily as 
a functioning organism will be able to help 
a child whose difficulties are the result of 
some organic disturbance. The visiting 
teacher’s home investigation and follow-up 
are necessary in most cases. 

Some problems will require codperation 
of the entire staff, and others will be of such 
a complex nature that they will remain a 
puzzle to all the members. Some could be 
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solved only by changing the entire school 
system or the system of the society in which 
we live. 

Best results can be obtained only through 
the willing codperation of all members of a 
clinic staff and by mutual respect for each 


other’s training and point of view. The 
task of child guidance is involved and diff. 
cult and requires a personnel intelligent and 
adult enough to be intent upon the task be- 
fore them rather than on petty personal or 
professional considerations. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN OLD CHINA 
Eric G. HapEN 


Graduate Student, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


There is very great danger in attempting 
to characterize briefly a whole people. “No 
theme could be more tempting, no subject 
could afford wider scope for ingenious hy- 
pothesis, profound generalization, and tri- 
umphant dogmatism.”* But we may go so 
far as to utter a truism: Every people that 
has achieved eminence of any kind in the 
arts of civilization has also shown a gen- 
uine moral earnestness. The Chinese ideal 
of human life is wholly moral. 


One of the most fundamental ideas of the 
life of the Chinese is duty. To live is to 
fulfill the duties of life... . The fulfillment 
of duties is the only way to happiness. . 
The mutual devotion of the members of the 
family and state is the path to peace, order, 
and prosperity. The individual cannot be 
happy unless the state has attained this 
happy condition. The individual devotes his 
life to duties in order to secure peace for the 
state and the state in turn, by means of 
peace, order, and prosperity, gives oppor- 
tunities to the individual to live a peaceful 
and contented life.” 


Thus may be summarized the teaching of 
the primer of Chinese morals—the classic 
work entitled The Great Learning. 
Tradition says that the formulation of this 
ideal goes back to the twenty-third century 


1A. H. 


before Christ, at which time the emperor 
Shun organized a national system of educa- 
tion. He appointed the first Minister of In- 
struction. This man, variously called Chi, 
or Ki, taught the people how to sow and 
reap, and imparted the five fundamental 
relations of mankind (also called the Five 
Manifestations of Tao). These are: Between 
father and son there should be affection; 
between sovereign and subject, righteous- 
ness (justice and kindly regard); between 
husband and wife, discernment of their re- 
spective duties; between old and young, the 
proper deportment; and between friends, 
loyalty, or good faith. This is the earliest 
mention of the characteristic Chinese educa- 
tion. And thus from its very origins the 
purpose of state-controlled education was to 
be a shaping of the manners of men, and 
thereby of the morals of men. Whether 
this account be legend or history matters lit- 
tle. The legend is itself a fact of history, 
and of ancient Chinese history, dating at 
least from Confucius. 

To the Chinese, as to the Englishman, 
the “gentleman” is the ideal. There is the 
same encouraging of good form and culture 
in several departments of human interest. 
“Both the Chinese and the English educa- 


Smith, Chinese Characteristics, p. 10. Revell, 18 


94. 
2 Monlin Chiang, A Study of Chinese Principles of Education, pp. 1, 2. Shanghai, 1924. 
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ion aim at forming character and person- 
ality. In this respect they approach one 
another most clearly in their ideal of what 
education should imply. Character and 
learning, as interpreted by Confucius, were 
to be brought into harmony.” In one of the 
most widely read books of recent years, Dr. 
Lin Yutang makes an unequivocal state- 
ment: 


“Character” is a typically English word. 
Apart from the English, few nations have 
laid such stress on character in their ideal of 
education and manhood as the Chinese. The 
Chinese seem to be so preoccupied with it 
that in their whole philosophy they have not 
been able to think of anything else. Totally 
devoid of extra-mundane interests, and with- 
out getting involved in any religious clap- 
trap, this ideal of building of character has, 
through the influence of their literature, the 
theatre, and proverbs, permeated to the 
lowliest peasant, and provided him with a 
philosophy of life.* 


And so we find one of the world’s most 
ancient people, comprising one-fourth of the 
human race, setting definite duties and a 
clear-cut outline of virtues for both high and 
low—a people among whom character is 
more important than worldly achievement, 
and proper conduct more to be desired 
than fame and fine gold. 

Now character, like happiness, is not to 
be expected as a product of consciously se- 
lected tricks and procedures. Character is 
a by-product of social living; therefore we 
must study those institutions which intro- 
duce the individual to society. The first of 
these institutions is the family. In China 
the family means something more than it 
means in the Western world. It is the very 
embodiment of the fundamental difference 
between the Western individualism and the 
Oriental social sense. The Chinese family 


SLin Yutang, Mv Country and My People, v. 
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is not merely father and mother and chil- 
dren, with an occasional grandparent. It 
includes (indeed, may include under the 
same roof!) all of the husband’s brothers, 
their wives and concubines and children, 
and the parents and grandparents and great- 
grandparents in a land where longevity is 
not unknown. Who shall deny that there 
is much mature experience behind the half- 
cynical, half-wistful words of Dr. Lin 
Yutang, when he writes of the family as 
the training ground for Chinese patience, 
beside which Christian longsuffering is 
petulance. 

The Chinese family is patriarchal. In 
theory, the father is the supreme authority. 
In theory, the wife is an inferior being. No 
less an authority than Confucius said: 


Women are as different from men as earth 
is from heaven. . Women indeed are 
human beings, but they are of a lower state 
than men and can never attain to full 
equality with them. The aim of female 
education, therefore, should be perfect sub- 
mission, not cultivation and development of 
the mind.* 


In actual practice, however, women are 
guaranteed by law and public opinion many 
specific rights and privileges, which any 
good authority is careful to show. In Chi- 
nese civilization women have a place and a 
role complementary to that of men. Few 
indeed, under the old régime, were the 
girls who did not marry. The purpose of 
woman’s life is the perpetuation of the race: 
to marry and rejoice in her children, and 
particularly to share her husband’s supersti- 
tious delight over the birth of a man-child. 
For centuries women have accepted these 
conditions and have made the most of them. 
Indeed, there are many famous names of 
exemplary women in Chinese history. Prob- 


42. John_Day, 1935. 


*Cf. Margaret Burton, The Education of oan in China, p. 19. Revell, 1911. 
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ably the most famous is the mother of Men- 
cius, a model woman and mother in any 
culture. Everywhere strong personalities 
achieve eminence in spite of artificially im- 
posed restrictions. 

The primer of childhood is the Book of 
Filial Piety, a collection of twenty-four short 
stories of filial conduct upon which chil- 
dren should model themselves. The ideal 
includes a great variety of acts and attitudes. 
Every defect, when traced to its root, is dis- 
covered to be a failing of this virtue. “The 
duty of children to their parents is the 
fountain whence all other duties spring.” It 
is thus made to cover social propriety, obe- 
dience to magistrates, courage in war, sin- 
cerity toward friends, the veneration of and 
support of aging parents. Filial piety may 
be considered as a negation of the individ- 
ual, a subjugating of the individual to the 
group. In a very real sense that is true. A 
Chinese, however, would argue that this is 
necessary. The very foundation of the fam- 
ily, and therefore of society, is altruism. It is 
not the individual that counts, but the fam- 
ily. All a man’s honors and achievements 
are for the family’s glory. A man is less a 
self than the son of his parents, the descend- 
ant of his ancestors, one member among 
many of the clan. But this thought is taken 
with another: that the vitality of the group 
is dependent on the welfare and the self- 
development of the individual. “The tran- 
quility and happiness of the world depends 
on rightly governed states. A rightly gov- 
erned state necessitates well-regulated fam- 
ilies. A well-regulated family is made pos- 
sible only by the self-culture of the individ- 
uals composing it” (The Great Learning). 
There are countries in which the ideal of 
individual worth is as much vaunted as in 
China. The question as to which culture 
actually safeguards the worth of the indi- 
vidual is another of those unanswerable 
questions. In China, at least, the family ties 


are so close as to guarantee to the individ. 
ual some measure of support; for a plea ad. 
dressed to an uncle or a cousin may not 
remain unheeded. The petitioner may be 
a scoundrel, but if a member of the clan, he 
is entitled to a bowl of rice. 

While we are on this subject of individ. 
ualism it may be interesting to face one of 
the greatest puzzles of modern history: how 
and why a people so submissive, so ha 
bituated to wrongs, so profoundly tradition. 
alistic should have indulged so overwhelm. 
ingly in a revolution—a revolution which 
has grown into a renaissance in letters, man- 
ners, and religion. Careful observers say 
that the revolution was necesary just be. 
cause the old system was faulty and ineffec. 
tive. It did not win for the individual man 
that freedom which Sun Yatsen coveted 
and achieved. The present leader, General 
Chiang Kaishek, began his career with an 
exaltation of the Confucian virtues, but he 
found that the best that was in them was 
also in the religion of the West which his 
wife professed, and that her religion also 
exalted individual worth in a manner con- 
sonant with the long suppressed desires and 
demands of his people. In the old régime 
the contemporary intoxication was as yet 
undreamed of. 

It is within the bosom of the family that 
the child learns the meaning of, or at least 
the compulsion of, /i: propriety, ritual, order. 
Mr. Kiang Kang-Hu contrasts the belief in 
li and the Occidentals’ reliance on law. Li 
precedes all action by prescribing what is 
right. Law can only define what is wrong 
and only follow action with sanctions. No 
one English word corresponds to Ji, for it 
covers all forms of worship, all social usages, 
all right principles of government. The 
whole of life is regulated. There is literally 
not a single act for which the proper form 
is not prescribed. For every impulse there 
stands a rule ready to stay or to turn it. 
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This complete codification of life’s actions, 
big and little, is vested with the sanctity of 
ancient times. As deterrents to spontaneity 
there are always the harsh reprimands or 
the swift horror-struck silence of the vio- 
lated taboo. But what is probably the most 
potent single force compelling conformity 
is the bland non-codperation shown toward 
any person on whom social censure rests. 

As is well known, Confucius (Kung-fu 
Tse, 551-478 B.C.) was the transmitter of 
the ancient and venerable ways. This sur- 
vival of ceremonialism in the highly so- 
phisticated mind of Confucius in a highly 
sophisticated civilization (“the Periclean 
age of China’s history”) presents a curious 
problem. Was he such a poor psychologist 
that he did not know the futility of stereo- 
typing conduct? Was he not conscious of 
the vanity of his numerous anecdotes about 
the ancient virtuous kings? Or was he con- 
vinced that the mass of the people were still 
primitive and needed the controls of primi- 
tive society, where nothing is private and all 
is prescribed? That may well be; but why, 
then, did he insist that the “gentleman,” the 
“superior man,” should be a model of punc- 
tiliousness? As an example merely? Or 
was not all this, rather, a poetic borrowing 
from the age-old philosophy of Naturalism: 
an attempt to harmonize human living 
with the rhythm of nature. The latter sug- 
gestion comes probably closest to the truth. 
This attempt to parallel nature is charac- 
teristically Chinese. It is as dear to Lao-Tse 
as to Confucius. It is the secret of the ex- 
quisite charm of Chinese poetry, painting, 
and pottery. It must have been at the base 
of the ancients’ love for music and their 
confidence that poetry and music had 
character-building value —a_ confidence 


which the Chinese shared with the Greeks. 


5G. Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, p. 220 
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Character, in the Greek view, is a certain 
proportion of the various elements of the 
soul, and the right character is the right 
proportion. But the relation in which these 
elements stand to one another could be 
directly affected, it was found, by means of 
music.® 


And in China, writes Dr. Kuo, “the func- 
tion of music was to mold the temper and 
the character of the individual, enabling him 
to be in harmony with his fellow-beings and 
with the spirits. . . .”° 


The power of rhythm, which is so largely 
the secret of the influence of music, also 
serves in ritual to dominate the motives of 
men. The Chinese child is from earliest 
days accustomed to the rhythmically alter- 
nating religious observances whether of the 
home or of the ancestral hall or of the pub- 
lic festival. He is trained to the alternating 
tension and release of formal etiquette, with 
all its prescribed formule. He comes to love 
the repetition that is socially approved and 
emotionally, physiologically satisfying in the 
manners and morals which prescribe the un- 
expected and sanction the quiet proprieties 
of dignity. The cogs of social intercourse 
are oiled by common consent; and by pre- 
venting misunderstandings much valuable 
energy is conserved. 

In infancy all children must be trained to 
curb their fancies to adult requirements. At 
the age of seven or eight the little boy is 
sent to school or is taught to read at home 
or with some neighbor’s tutor. But a girl 
does not need such artificial things as are 
implied by school work. That she be able, 
later on, to decipher her husband’s signa- 
ture, and very little else; to keep the ac- 
counts of the household—that is enough. 
She will learn quite a bit of literature (in 
the wealthy homes) by hearing the blind old 


. Doran, 1931. 


®P. W. Kuo, The Chinese System of Public Education, p. 12. Columbia University, 1915. 
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minstrels sing the ballads of long ago, the 
while she plies a useful needle. If she shows 
a real inclination toward poetry, and if her 
mother or her nurse or a sister-in-law is able 
and willing to teach her, well and good— 
but in spare time! In the families of modest 
means there certainly will be no spare time. 
The young girl must be a good cook, a thor- 
oughly skilled cobbler and seamstress, a dili- 
gent worker in embroidery, and the man- 
ager of a household at an age when Western 
girls have not finished their carefree school- 
ing. Furthermore, what incentive is there 
to develop a girl’s endowments? “The Chi- 
nese is nothing if not practical, and he feels 
that it would be a great waste to have his 
daughter educated, since another family 
than his own would reap the benefits of her 
ability.” It would be like putting a gold 
chain around the neck of a puppy which 
immediately scampers away! 

The criticism is frequently made that the 
accident of birth makes of one child a god 
and of another a drudge; that the boy is 
unduly exalted and the girl is neglected or 
mistreated. This may well have been true 
in many—too many—cases. Yet this needs 
also to be said: that while the boy is trained 
and educated according to a traditional and 
often impersonal pattern, the girl (in the 
better homes, at least) is treated from the 
start as a person, with direct, patient, inti- 
mate care. One missionary of broad sym- 
pathies and sound judgment assured the 
writer that that was one of the reasons for 
the emergence of a number of women 
leaders in contemporary China—a phenom- 
enon that was scarcely anticipated by out- 
side observers. Personal attention develops 
character. And these women in turn clothe 
principles with flesh, and see all problems 
in terms of real people. This essentially 
feminine approach to life is both natural 
and learned. 


7 Margaret Burton, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Is religion to be counted as a character. 
building force? Religion does not mean to 
the Chinese the same serious thing that it 
meant, for instance, to the Hebrews. It js 
a much more practical concern, very fre. 
quently on the level of do ut des. From the 
central place of the family in Chinese life 
we may well understand that the real re. 
ligion of the Chinese is ancestor worship, 
There is a quiet ceremony of tribute and 
remembrance before the commemorative 
shrine and tablets in the home, customarily 
performed by the head of the house, and in 
the ancestral hall twice in every moon. It 
is often perfunctory, often instinct with ten. 
derest affection; sometimes it is prompted 
solely by fear, and sometimes also it crystal- 
lizes satisfyingly the family’s sense of grati- 
tude. That is ancestor worship. Some have 
said it is not religious worship but simply 
a decent expression of respect to one’s fore- 
bears. It may be doubted, however, whether 
one may deny the name of worship to a 
rite whose avowed purpose is to conciliate 
other worldly beings and to secure material 
benefits from them. This custom is the 
most potent sanction, both stimulating and 
deterrent, known to the Chinese. Reaching 
the child as it does from his earliest days, 
working on his growing impressionable be- 
ing with all the force of socially approved 
custom, ritual regularity and some degree of 
the compulsion of fear along with the more 
tender emotions of affection and gratitude, 
the institution of ancestor worship compels 
all children to look forward to the days 
when they themselves shall need wor- 
shippers. And thus the system is sponta- 
neously transmitted as a worthy moral duty. 

Throughout rural China the popular di- 
vinities are so numerous that their holy days 
run well over one hundred in a year’s time. 
The village or town festival in honor of the 
local patron god not only has its serious re- 
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ligious significance but represents also an 
occasion for sociability, a carnival. The tem- 
ple and all its grounds are decorated with 
bright-hued banners, streamers, and lan- 
terns. It is the ideal time for the children, 
whose noisy, hilarious games sound and re- 
sound shrilly and continuously. The main 
festival is, of course, that of the New Year, 
a delightful description of which is given in 
H.A. Giles’s Civilization of China. 

We may note at least two ways in which 
religious and semi-religious festival days are 
character-building agencies. Firstly, they 
are occasions of leisure, and the pastimes 
which fill leisure do test and mold charac- 
te. Then it is that the behavior of men 
and women affects the eager minds and 
hearts behind the wide childish eyes. Let 
the parent do anything out of the ordinary 
and the child will react to it immediately. 
(It is probably just as well that fathers are 
removed from their children when they go 
to the national convention of the frater- 
nity!) In the course of the festive day 
the play, the noise, the glitter, the proces- 
sions, sideshows, athletic contests, and other 
spectacles all have their definitely educative 
effect. It makes all the difference for char- 
acter building whether the general aspect of 
the festival itself and the concomitant 
pastimes of the populace are quietly dig- 
nified, or richly colorful, or catering to su- 
perstitions and vices. Secondly, there is the 
effect of the crowd. The infection of mob 
suggestion is unescapable and usually irre- 
sistible. The individual loses the distinctive- 
ness of his own self in the majestic madness 
of the crowd. All ages, both sexes, and all 
conditions of folk pressing through the nar- 
row streets, or congregating in the open 
places, or solemnly trouping from one 
shrine to another—joyous, carefree, quarrel- 
some in feasting and jostling—such is the 
crowd. Young and old, the children with 
the parents, relax from the severity and mo- 
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notony of everyday life and celebrate to- 
gether. It is this participation of all ages 
during a period of relaxation from regular- 
ity which is the most evident character- 
building force of religious festivals. 

When we come to speak of the process 
of schooling, we find that the old Chinese 
system of education had little of the modern 
understanding of “the laws of learning.” 
But it had a definite method of transmitting 
and rewarding both knowledge and man- 
ners. The method of instruction is well 
known: How the boys were drilled over a 
period of years merely in the memorization 
of whole books written in a dead language, 
usually without any attempt to elicit inter- 
est in the contents (which remained unex- 
plained until memorized), and without any 
attempt to develop critical judgment or cre- 
ative reasoning in the primary and second- 
ary grades. There are still some who be- 
lieve the system to have been effective in 
producing “will power,” the habit of work, 
the discipline of the mind—and thereby 
character. 

In the early centuries the ideal of educa- 
tion was the all-round trained man, fit for 
work, war, or love. It was under the force 
of circumstances that the ideal was changed, 
until the sole aim was the attaining of an 
official position. Physical education passed 
out of the socially required curriculum, and 
esthetic pursuits became private concerns, 
while the full dead weight of tradition was 
thrown behind the practice of memorizing, 
without understanding, the Classics. There- 
with the mind was furnished: it had mate- 
rial for endless subtle treatises of deduction, 
and a few light sonnets. 

It can hardly be said that the school- 
masters (all too many of them being un- 
thinking automata) were very effective in 
training for moral behavior. But this re- 
mains still one of the merits of the old Chi- 
nese educational system: that it laid at least 
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a formal emphasis on morals. It used ma- 
terials of instruction which were uniformly 
of the highest moral tone. There is not a 
single sentence in all the Sacred Books and 
their annotations that may not be read aloud 
in a Christian home. And these sacred books 
of the national literature were the matter of 
the school curriculum for more than two 
millenniums. The coupling of morality 
with scholarship is a valuable contribution 
to the task of building character. It is one 
of those widely accepted assumptions which 
have the most subtle determinative force on 
children’s outlook on life. For instance, a 
prevalent classification of society was this: 
at the top is the scholar; then come the 
farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, and 
last and lowest, the soldier. “Good iron is 
not used for nails, nor good men for sol- 
diers,” so runs the proverb. Such an ideal, 
if generally accepted, must have a clearly 
formative effect on character. 

What may we judge to have been the re- 
sults of such a clear-cut program of char- 
acter education? 

Where punishments are severe and too 
often capricious, or where overly indulgent 
grandparents interfere; where the example 
of older children (and in the Chinese “fam- 
ily” there always are older children!) forms 
a compelling environment; where the indi- 
vidual child soon loses in the presence of 
his elders all sense of his own importance— 
where these things hold, characters take on 
profoundly and unmistakably the impress 
of the required modes of thinking, feeling, 
and behaving. 

In the Chinese home there is a definite 
connection between principles of behavior 
and practice therein. It is always an ele- 
ment of strength in any character-training 
system when theory is intimately coupled 
with a supervised scheme of activity—that 
is, when morality is not merely a matter of 
mind-learning but a matter of muscle- 
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learning too. Probably the fundamen 
thing the little Chinese learns is the sacred. 
ness of manners. Manners are morals. Some 
things are proper, others are not. It is nota 
matter of indifference to forget that. A 
breach of etiquette is immoral. For manners 
are morals, not merely “evidence of morals” 
Call these numerous rules of propriety art. 
ficial, foolish, unnecessary, deleterious even; 
yet they have become embedded in bone and 
sinew, woven into the tissue of body, mind, 
and habit. The Chinese who has undergone 
the traditional training to any considerable 
extent is at the very antipodes from the an. 
tinomian individualist whom we call the 
“Bohemian.” We tolerate the Bohemian, 
but in polite Chinese society he would be 
ostracized. 

The little Chinese learns also a kind of 
selflessness—the sense of belonging to some. 
thing greater-than-self. His parents, his 
whole family are more important than he. 
He early discovers that self-effacement is 
the socially acceptable practice. The Chinese 
absorbs from infancy admiration for his 
own relatives who have been and who have 
given us things as they are. His infancy is 
nourished less on nursery literature and 
more on tales of the great and good boys 
and girls, men and women of the past. He 
comes to value supremely the perpetuity of 
his family, the continuity with the past, con- 
tempt for change, reform, or other sacti- 
legious enthusiams. His pride lies in line- 
age; for he is merely a prolongation of a 
unity too vast to imagine. The dominant 
motive becomes preservation, conservatism. 

What is the alternative to conservatism? 
Progress? But who has yet defined, much 
less demonstrated, it? We praise the Chi- 
nese for their “staying power”; we admire 
their powers of survival—and we would 
condemn their conservatism! But let us ask 
practically: what has caused this conserva- 
tism? 
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Firstly, public opinion. Of course, that is 
no answer at all until we break it into its 
component parts. Of these several compo- 
pent parts let us note just two: the influ- 
ence of the educated and the influence of 
the uneducated. The millions of men who 
passed their civil service examinations but 
received no official appointments composed 
what was called the Jiterati class. These 
literati have usually been the staunchest sup- 
porters of the status quo—of the antiquated 
educational system in particular—not be- 
cause of any signal success they have 
achieved by it, but simply because of their 
dassical training. It would not be difficult 
to show in technical psychological terms 
why or how an impractical Ciceronianism 
is of all systems the most readily perpet- 
uated. And then, the uneducated also are 
conservative. It has been repeatedly noted 
that in various conservative cultures it was 
the ignorant men and especially the igno- 
rant women who most opposed every form 
of change. In China, in particular, the 
training women have received has almost 
exclusively been the inculcation of old- 
fashioned ways. They have never learned 
anything else. Their experience in dealing 
with any new thoughts and emotions was 
limited; so that their defense against the 
unknown lay in the sure, safe manners and 
morals that they knew. Ignorance lays 
withes on minds and hearts, and the vic- 
tims tend to hug their fetters; for it is the 
mark of ignorance to fear the novel and the 
unknown. And so we say, firstly, that the 
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force of public sanction irresistibly tends to 
conservatism. 

Secondly, there is the equally irresistible 
pressure of a Past which holds the Present 
captive, and demands conformity and the 
preservation of long-won values. Fear, awe, 
pride, affection—a whole cluster of emo- 
tions fastens about this subject. People are 
sure of the old ways, knowing them to be 
safe. They have been known to protect and 
provide: We cannot afford to offend our 
ancestors. . . . The ways of our fathers, the 
old wine is best. Observers in China today 
are noting the swing back from the exces- 
sive license of a few years ago, when it was 
the fad to defy conventions. The youth 
leaders and those of the New Life move- 
ment are emphasizing training, discipline, 
in line with the old virtues which are win- 
ning the favor and the proud respect due to 
their age-long success as rules of living. 

Thirdly, there is the force of ritual to 
teach the value of conserving the old ways. 
Ceremonial behavior is rhythmical. In what 
area does man, continuous with Nature, 
ever escape her rhythm—and live? Among 
the Chinese there is added to the physio- 
logical demand for regular alternation, the 
satisfying beauty of stateliness, the awe of 
taboo, the assurance that that which is so- 
cially accepted is cosmically right. 

The pressure of public opinion; the pull 
of ancient fears and affections; and the at- 
tractive compulsion of religiously significant 
rhythm—no forces could more opportunely 
combine to mold the characters of a people. 











VALUES OF STANDARD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


As Found in One Five-year Educational Program! 
Crara L, Pirts 
Washington, D. C. 


The use of standard achievement tests 
has fallen into disrepute with some edu- 
ators who are interested in the so-called 
progressive education program. However, 
when the writer went to work in a very 
formal situation, she found these tests to be 
of inestimable value in securing the inter- 
est of the teachers in doing less formal work 
and also in helping them be successful in 
their efforts to change their procedures. 

The battery of ten tests in one examina- 
tion was given each September. The first 
year, four trained people gave all of the 
tests. Former teachers were employed and 
taught to score those papers which could 
not be done by the four trained persons. 

As soon as possible after the tests were 
given, one set of answers was mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the teachers, who 
were asked to study these answers and to 
be prepared to report at their next meeting: 
What help does this child need most? How 
would you meet these needs? 

This work occupied the time of two 
teachers’ meetings. At the first, the needs 
were summarized and evaluated. Only a 
few suggestions could be given for helping 
with the most urgent needs. During the 
second discussion, this work was continued. 
At that time also a graph was shown of the 
means of the subject matter and _ total 
scores of the child’s group. This was studied 
to determine their significance in planning 
the program of work. 


This activity served as a guide to the 
teachers in studying their own papers and 
in planning to meet the needs of their own 
particular groups. In many cases, this study 
made the teacher ask for a conference with 
the principal or supervisor. Occasionally, 
conferences were needed with the child and 
the parents also. 

Even though the testing program placed 
extra work upon the teachers, the results 
proved so helpful that each succeeding year 
the teachers voted to have the program 
continued. As the years passed, the teachers 
learned to give the tests, to score them, 
and to find the mean scores for their 
groups. 

The records were needed so often that the 
teachers kept the test papers for one year. 
At this time, the tests were filed in each 
child’s record folder. These folders had to 
be kept available for easy reference since 
they were studied when some problem 
child or class needed special attention. These 
references served also to help the teacher 
realize that she might have avoided some 
trouble if she had known better how to us 
the scores. 

The use of standard achievement tet 
scores helped the teachers meet the needs 
of the class by aiding them in discovering 
the school-arts needs of their pupils at an 
early date. The varying but specific needs 
of different groups or classes are shown by 
the means of these two rooms: 


1 This is a report of work done in Alexandria, Virginia, when the author was Supervisor of Elementary Education 


in that school system.—Editor. 
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| } Reading Lan- Arithmetic 
| Group|” Par. Wd. | Spell- | guage | Liter- |History| Geog- | Phys. Total 
Mean | Mean ing Usage | ature | Civics | raphy | Hyg. | Reas. Comp. Score 
| A 7.8 7.8 7.4 7.9 6.7 9.0 9.5 7.0 7.8 i 7.6 
|B | 82 [7.5 | 7.2 | 84178 1 82] 87 | 7.6 | 7.9 | 7.9 | 7.6 
EE 








While the total scores showed that at the 
beginning of the seventh grade each of 
these groups ranked as seventh grade sixth 
month, an examination of the subject mat- 
ter scores showed that group A’s greatest 
need was to have a pleasant acquaintance- 
ship with beautiful literature stressed, while 
group B needed help with spelling and the 
development of a broader vocabulary. 

Thus effective guidance demanded a dif- 
ferent emphasis for each group. The teacher 
of group A set aside several periods each 
week when she could read poems or tell 
stories suggested by events happening to 
the children. One library period each week 
was used at first. Later, as the children 
grew in ability to use this period to advan- 
tage, another one was added. 

Group B_ needed visits to interesting 
places, reports on current happenings, a 
museum, exhibits, interesting people in- 
vied to the school. In fact, they needed 
many interesting and varied experiences 
which would make necessary the develop- 
ment of a vocabulary. 

The poor spellers in group B needed help 
in finding out their difficulties and in learn- 
ing how to overcome them. The teacher of 
the group needed assistance in so guiding 
the activities of the group that the children 
would come to realize the necessity for 


learning to spell common words and of be- 
ing able to look up the unusual or difficult 
ones. 

The varying needs of the individuals 
composing the group were shown by the 
test scores also (see chart below). 

Mary and Jack each ranked as belonging 
in the seventh grade ninth month, yet 
they had very different needs. Jack spelled 
with only fifth grade seventh month ability. 
He needed to be in a group which was to 
be given many opportunities to hear good 
literature. His score of sixth grade in his- 
tory offered a problem since he read with 
ninth grade ability and ranked as a tenth 
grade pupil in geography. What could be 
the cause of such a score in history? 

Mary’s case presented a different prob- 
lem. She read well and she did her compu- 
tations well. Then why did she fall so low 
in arithmetic reasoning? 

Questions similar to those asked above 
indicated points for beginning the study of 
each child. For example, Mary could not 
be helped until her case was understood. 
During a teachers’ meeting, members of the 
group suggested these probable causes of 
Mary’s poor score in arithmetic reasoning: 
“The child has an arithmetic complex. ‘My 
mother never could work problems and I 
am just like her.” “The problems of the 





























Name Reading Lan- Arithmetic 

of |” Par. Wd. | Spell- | guage | Liter- |History| Geog- | Phys. Total 
Pupil} Mean | Mean ing | Usage | ature | Civics | raphy | Hyg. | Reas. | Comp. | Score 
Mary | 9.0 8.1 7.0 7.3 7.4 8.2 8.7 15 7.5 8.7 7.9 
Jack | 9.0 | 8.9 5.7 7.4 7.1 6.0 {10.0 | 8.4 | 8.9 | 9.2 7.9 
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test may have been unrelated to Mary’s ex- 
periences.” “The reading skill of inter- 
preting problems may never have been 
stressed with Mary.” “Computation may 
have been learned as an abstract thing.” 
“Mary may never have recognized any 
problems which arose within her own ex- 
perience and therefore could not grasp sit- 
uations well enough to know how to solve 
problems.” 

One boy who had made a low score in 
computation had seemed in his regular class 
work to be one of the best in his group. A 
study of his paper showed that he had 
missed all addition examples having num- 
bers of two or more digits. He had also 
missed all examples which were written: 
2+5=,8 X7=, 1/3 of 219 =. The lat- 
ter failure could be easily diagnosed and 
remedial work planned, but the teacher had 
to hear the boy add aloud before she could 
know whether to keep him working on the 
one hundred addition facts, bridging the 
tens, or carrying. 

These tests helped the teachers meet the 
needs of the children in another way. For 
example, some teachers had been accus- 
tomed to review for the first month of 
school. Other teachers felt that this review- 
ing of old material killed the interest; 
therefore they began with new subject mat- 
ter and reviewed at a later date. The stand- 
ard tests helped the teachers realize that no 
one procedure would always meet the needs 
of a group. Some phases of the work may 
not have needed to be reviewed. Some of 
it, perhaps, would have to be taught again, 
since the children did not know it and 
were not ready for drill or review. 

In one or two instances, the scores showed 
that the children were above the norm 
for the grade and that they knew the defi- 
nite skills assigned to that particular grade. 
When this happened, the teachers imme- 
diately called for help, asking, “What am 


I to do now?” This was the SUPErVisor’s 
opportunity. 

Each year, teachers had had all of th 
children in the grade study the reading text. 
books supplied for that grade. This did not 
always meet the needs of the children. Fo, 
example, at the beginning of the schoo 
year, many second grade children cannot 
read in a second grade book with sufficient 
satisfaction to enjoy the process. Many 
sixth and seventh grade pupils read with 
fourth and fifth grade ability. When ma 
terial which is two or three grades above 
their difficulty level is given them, they im- 
mediately lose interest and want to so some- 
thing else. The standard achievement test 
scores helped teachers realize that they 
must know where the children are on the 
ability scale and that work must begin on 
that level if it is to be successful. 

The use of the standard achievement tests 
enabled teachers to know the varying diff- 
culty levels which must be met within her 
group if the work was to offer a challenge 
and the opportunity for growth to all. For 
example, the reading abilities within one 
seventh grade ranged from fourth grade 
second month to ninth grade third month. 
Of course the most difficult task was to find 
material dealing with the interests and work 
of the group which was written upon 
fourth and fifth grade difficulty level. 

The teachers knew at an early date the 
different types of groups which should be 
organized within each class in order to 
meet the needs of that group. For example, 
the mean scores of groups A and B showed 
the need for the organization of special 
groups to find the spelling difficulties and 
to overcome them, to find and to overcome 
weaknesses in computation, to become more 
familiar with the beautiful in literature. 
This knowledge helped the teachers in 
making their weekly schedules. It enabled 
them to determine the amount of time to 
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be given to each field and to so vary the 
allotment that the work of the class could 
be done with more ease and satisfaction. 

Each year the teachers had been fur- 
nished with a sheet giving the number of 
minutes which must be spent on each sub- 
ject for one week. As a rule, these amounts 
had been divided by five and the same 
amount of time was given to each subject 
each day in the week without considering 
the needs of the group or the difficulty of 
the work to be undertaken during the pe- 
riod. This procedure did not meet the 
needs of any class or of any group within 
the class. For example, the mean scores of 
group A would seem to indicate that the 
time allotted to the social studies could be 
shortened somewhat, and one long period 
each week given to literature. 

The teachers found it desirable to sched- 
ule some long periods each week to use for 
the enjoyment of the beautiful in music, art, 
or literature, for the free work, to introduce 
some new and needed skill, to hear com- 
mittee reports, to evaluate the work which 
had been done and to make plans for fur- 
ther work. 

The general custom followed by the 
teachers in this system was for the teacher 
to assign the same amount and type of 
homework to each child each night. The 
standard test scores were invaluable in 
breaking down this custom. It was easy for 
teachers and parents to see that a child hav- 
ing a fourth grade reading ability could not 
be expected to do the same work which 
could be expected of a child with seventh 
grade reading ability. While the child with 
ninth grade reading ability would enjoy 
getting information from a source more 
nearly suited to his level, material on the 
higher level, as a rule, seemed more com- 
plete and satisfying to the more capable 
child. 


The difficulty experienced by teachers in 
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finding time to think up tasks suitable to 
each member of the group caused the 
teachers to pay more attention to a planning 
period in which the children took an active 
part. More and more, the teachers became 
guides to see that each child or group had 
a challenge in his work but that no one 
undertook a task in which he was almost 
sure to fail. The type of homework changed 
from a certain number of pages assigned by 
the teacher to self-assigned tasks which 
would be a contribution to the group or 
which would meet some specific and indi- 
vidual need of the child. 

The test scores helped the teachers secure 
the attention of the children. Since the 
tests were prepared by specialists and the 
norms were established from other chil- 
dren’s scores, there could be no feeling that 
the teacher disliked anyone or that she was 
“an old crank” with too high standards. 

Having a child know his score and his 
relation to the norm made him interested 
in helping the teacher find out why he 
made certain errors. The set-up challenged 
his enthusiastic codperation in overcoming 
the deficiencies he helped to discover. The 
children accepted the responsibility for 
drilling and checking their work. In some 
cases children with similar needs formed 
groups, selected a captain, and carried on 
with occasional conferences and suggestions 
from the teacher. When a child needed 
some special help to bring his score to the 
norm, or when he needed more help than 
could be given during the regular school 
day, the score gave an excellent approach 
as well as data for a conference with the 
child’s parents. The more sympathetic 
understanding gained in this way secured 
better codperation from the home. 

Both the children and the parents de- 
veloped a different attitude toward school 
work and toward teachers. Instead of school 


work being a difficult task imposed by the 
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teacher, it became some work in which the 
children were interested. Instead of the 
teacher being an unwelcome taskmistress, 
she became a helper, a person to whom one 
could turn when assistance was needed. The 
assignments were not done to please the 
teacher, nor to make a grade of A. They 
were done because the group needed the in- 
formation in order to complete a worth- 
while piece of work or to compete success- 
fully with one’s own rating. 

The teachers were happier in their work 
because they knew and understood their 
children better. One child who had been 
doing average class work was found to be 
doing excellent work according to his abil- 
ities. Another average pupil should have 
been doing as well as the best. This knowl- 
edge caused the teacher to study this pupil, 
to find out why his work was so far be- 
neath his capacity. The early date at which 
the teachers could begin to study the 
strengths and needs of the pupils gave them 
much more time to learn their aptitudes 
and character traits and to plan to be of 
definite help to those children who needed 
it most. 

Teachers often judge the pupils just be- 
ginning a grade by the group which has 
just completed it. Their comments and crit- 
icisms are unfair, of course. However, this 
does not lessen the hurt of the teacher who 
had the children. Knowing the relation of 
the means of the class to the norm for the 
grade enabled the former teacher to give a 
more correct value to the criticisms of the 
present teacher. Unjust criticisms did not 
cause such an emotional upset and they 
caused no methods of work to be changed. 

Teachers sometimes got a group which 
was below the norm and which the teacher 
felt could not be brought to the norm in 
one year. If the records showed that this 
group had never made the ten months’ 
progress in any year, it seemed to satisfy 
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the teacher. She was more willing to take 
the children where she found them and to 
do what she could with them, without fret. 
ting about their rating and their weak. 
nesses. 

All of the teachers improved in the abjl- 
ity to analyze their problems and to make 
plans for meeting them. They always had 
some problem on which to work. Teaching 
became an interesting work, not just a 
set of tasks to be done between pay days. 

These new interests and problems made 
the teachers feel the need of the supervisor, 
They asked for conferences. They needed 
help in getting materials, in diagnosing 
needs, in meeting the needs discovered, and 
in caring for problem children. They no 
longer lived in dread of having the super- 
visor pay an unexpected visit to their room. 

Of course, there are dangers to be avoided 
in the use of standard achievement tests. 
However, in this system the teachers and 
the officials made a strenuous effort to get 
the greatest possible benefit from the use 
of the tests and to overcome any harmful 
effects which were discovered. At first the 
teachers were very reticent about the tests 
and the information gained from their use. 
It developed that the teachers had heard of 
tests being used for administrative purposes 
only. They had no idea that tests could be 
helpful in planning the instruction pro- 
gram. Constant care was exercised to show 
the teachers how to use the tests as a point 
of departure in studying their pupils. They 
had to use the tests in getting acquainted 
quickly with the members of their groups. 
This knowledge had to be used in mak- 
ing plans for the group which would be 
best for them at this time. As this work 
continued year after year, the teachers for- 
got about the administrative uses of tests. 
This phase of their value was never stressed. 

The tests kept the teachers so busy at 
first that they seemed not to realize the nar- 
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rowness of the scope of the tests. Every 
possible lead from the needs of the teachers 
was used to avoid this danger. For ex- 
ample, the children were wanting to get in- 
formation. The teachers needed assistance 
in order to be of real service to the children. 
At one meeting, work was undertaken to 
help the teachers with their difficulty. First, 
the skills needed to get information were 
listed. For example: 


To get information from the printed page, 
a child must learn to employ these skills: 
use an index, use a table of contents, use 
a dictionary, etc. He needs to know how 
to scan material, how to find the central 
thought of the paragraph, how to get the 
main thought with supporting details, etc. 

To get information orally, a child needs to 
have these skills: ability to ask a question 
clearly and concisely, ability to use the 
telephone, etc. 


None of these needed skills were in- 
cluded in the standard tests and, of course, 
this fact was called to the attention of the 
teachers. 

Some of the teachers were inclined to at- 
tach too much importance to having their 
group make a score above the norm. Two 
of them had their children memorize the 
facts included in these and in other tests. 
The other teachers were influenced by the 
emphasis placed upon the need for broad 
and meaningful experiences in helping chil- 
dren remember facts. In order to make all 
of the teachers realize that “cramming” 
facts was not the best method of raising a 
score, other procedures were used. In one of 
these undertakings, the factual materials of 
one of the tests were studied to determine 
the value of the information tested. Were 
all of the facts that type of data which 
should be known or would it be foolish to 
learn some of them? This work showed 
that the teachers themselves could not an- 
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swer many of the questions. They finally 
decided that there might have been a good 
reason for including the material in the 
standard tests but that it was neither neces- 
sary nor desirable for the children to know 
it. Another question helped get this point 
over. It was, “How can the answers to 
standard achievement tests help you decide 
whether the teaching of one group has been 
formal?” 

The teachers then took another test and 
each one decided how high a score they 
would like to have their group make on 
that particular test. The results were satis- 
fying. 

The teachers had to learn to know all of 
the evidence before judging a class. At one 
meeting, the class means were placed on the 
board. The teachers were asked to decide 
which group they would like to have had 
last year. Of course they selected the group 
which had the highest score. The average 
overageness of each group was then placed 
beside the total score. The children in the 
highest group were on the average two and 
one half years overage. The children in a 
class which ranked about midway of the 
grades, but which was up to the norm for 
the grade, were on the average one half 
year underage. 

Neither group was a desirable one. Since 
the teachers understood the causes of both 
conditions, this phase was not discussed by 
the group. The third grade teacher in this 
small school had influence. She complained 
unless her children were thoroughly pre- 
pared. Therefore, when a child was sent to 
her third grade, he was almost ready for 
the fourth grade. 

The underage group contained many 
children who attended a private “kinder- 
garten” during their fifth year and they en- 
tered the second grade when they were six 
years of age. The reading habits of this 
group tended to make them slow readers 
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and word callers. This teacher had a diffi- 
cult task to change these habits and at the 
same time make the children learn to love 
books. 

There seemed to be a tendency among 
the teachers, at times, to place too much em- 
phasis on the test scores. When a teacher 
knew of some circumstance which caused 
her to doubt the validity of the scores, she 
was encouraged to write this information 
on the test. For example, one child who 
did excellent class work fell down on his 
test. The teacher knew that he had had an 
emotional upset before leaving home that 
morning. She felt sure that this influenced 
his score. A boy who had made excellent 
records for several years and who was do- 
ing good class work fell down on his 
scores. He was out of school because of 
sickness for the six school days after the 
test was given. Although he did not com- 
plain on the day the test was given, it 
seemed fair to suppose that he was sick 
and that his condition influenced his score. 

The test scores can be so used that chil- 
dren below the norm become discouraged 
or the ones above the norm may become 
too confident. Each type of error occurred 
the first year. The next year, one meeting 
was given over to the discussion of the type 
of preparation which should be made be- 
fore holding a conference with a child or 
discussing the results with the class as a 
whole. As a rule the relation of the class 
to the norm was not mentioned. The par- 
ticular needs of the group or of the child 
were stressed. 

The standard tests aided the supervisor 
in interesting the teachers in doing less for- 
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mal work in that they helped the teachers 
become conscious of individual and group 
needs. The teachers asked for help in meet. 
ing these needs, thus giving the supervisor 
a reason for visiting the group, for having 
a special conference with the teacher, and 
for calling group conferences to meet the 
specific needs of several teachers. Since these 
needs had been recognized, studied, and 
worked upon by the members of the 
group, the teachers took an active part, of. 
fering suggestions and helpful criticism, 
They also made reports of successes and 
failures. 

Since the needs come from the teachers 
and the supervisor was trying to help each 
one with her specific problem, the activity 
program was not some newfangled fad im- 
posed upon the teachers against their will. 
It was a program which they adapted bit- 
by-bit to meet the needs of their children. 
Of course there were some failures in spite 
of all the supervisor could do. Each one 
was analyzed with the teacher in order to 
prevent a failure from a similar cause at 
another time. As a rule, the failure was 
forgotten in the effort to help another 
group. 

At the end of the five-year period, each 
teacher was interested in doing less formal 
work. All of them had made some prog- 
ress toward that goal. Many of them were 
doing excellent work. They knew what 
they were doing and why they were doing 
it. They were happy because they had a 
chance to plan and to do a creative piece of 
work in helping the children under their 
care make those basic reconstructions neces- 
sary for their proper development. 
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SOCIAL FINESSE FOR SIX-YEAR-OLDS * 
| Not many years ago the home was the 
center in which children had opportunity to 
practice attitudes, skills, and habits other 
| Bf than those of an academic nature. But today 
ach learnings are not always involved in 
home life. Of that vast army of American 
youth who daily throng the schools, few 
come from socially privileged homes. Poise, 
gracious manner, polite conversation are all 
desirable attributes which many homes are 
unable, for one reason or another, to help 
their offspring acquire. This, then, becomes 
one phase of education our schools must 
provide. 

With such definite purpose in mind, a 
group of first graders and I deliberately set 
out to acquire some of the social finesse in- 
volved in entertaining. We began practicing 
on ourselves on Hallowe’en. Excitement on 
this gala day runs high, as everyone is 
bursting with secrets and eagerness over 
the “perfect disguise.” Taking care of a 
small set of manners of his own was as 
much as any six- or seven-year-old could 
achieve. In answer to my natural query, 
“What shall we do at our party?” two re- 
plies were forthcoming: “Dress up” and 
“Eat.” It was obvious that standards of ac- 
cepted social behavior needed to be pre- 
sented, 

The morning lunch period offered an op- 
portunity to discuss and, infinitely more to 
the point, practice party technique: how to 
pass plates, accept or refuse in a courteous 
manner what was offered; and the various 
skills required in actual consumption of 
food—e.g., talk when your mouth is empty, 
chew with your lips closed, take small 





bites—all came in for their share of re- 
hearsal. A committee was chosen to serve 
refreshments. ‘Table arrangements need 
thought and action. To justify my existence 
as the teacher, 1 prepared several simple 
games and a story for the time when the 
food was exhausted but the festal spirit still 
going strong. The party was a huge suc- 
cess. So an idea was subtly planted—a 
party is not all meat and drink. 

At Christmas we entertained the kinder- 
garten. This time the suggestion presented 
itself in the form of a bulletin board notice: 
“How would you like to have a party for 
the kindergarten?” Well! Who wouldn’t 
like a party? The family planning con- 
clave showed we had acquired some knowl- 
edges in our first venture. Food, still im- 
portant, was not the only item under con- 
sideration. What to do came in for its share 
of discussion. The most important decision 
agreed upon was that we should play games 
with which the kindergarten children were 
familiar. Other decisions were as follows: 


1. A committee should be responsible for 
food. 

2. The child able to make an acceptable oral 
invitation should have the coveted honor 
of asking the kindergarten (writing was 
still an unconquered art). 

3. Each first grader was to be responsible 
for one kindergarten child as his guest “so 
he would know what to do.” 

4. We should make a chart to present to the 
kindergarten. This read as follows: 


At THE Party 


1. Take one cookie at a time. 

2. Eat with your mouth closed. 

3. Use your napkin to wipe your mouth and 
fingers. 


1A report of an activity in the first grade, Springside School, Burlington Township, New Jersey, prepared by the 
author while a graduate student at New York University, School of Education, in 1937. 
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4. Say “Please,” “Thank you,” “I don’t care 
for any.” 

5. Eat whatever the hostess serves. 

6. Play in all the games. 

7. Say “Good-bye” to the hostess. 


The conference was a clear indication to 
me that definite objectives were being 
achieved, at least as far as the school rela- 
tionship was concerned. Would it stand the 
strain of the presence of adults? There was 
only one way to find out. 

Valentine Day was coming. The young- 
sters saved me the trouble of “motivating” 
them by requesting a party. “We have such 
a good time.” Mothers as guests was my 
own touch. The children were thrilled, so 
we set about details. Everyone talked at 
once. When contributions were intelligible 
it was found that our prospective guests 
were to be asked to furnish the cake and 
candy. Another point in etiquette was 
scored. 

This Valentine Party was truly theirs. 
They each wrote a simple invitation to 
Mother (the arts were being mastered) on 
white paper, which we folded and fastened 
with a red heart. 


Dear Mother— 
Please come to a Valentine Party for 
Mothers, Thursday, February 14, at 1:45. 
BILL 


We wrote to the Principal asking permis- 
sion to use the school kitchen. We made two 
big cakes, icing them a vicious pink. We 
planned a game program. About ten chil- 
dren brought games from home and taught 
us all to play during several practice periods. 
We prepared also for the receiving by prac- 
tice periods, in which some were mothers, 
others hosts or hostesses. The crowning fea- 
ture was the decoration. A family was mov- 
ing. Many things were going into the dis- 
card, among them yards and yards of red 
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and green crepe paper. That furnished the 
nucleus. Besides the Christmasy touch, we 
had big red hearts. 

The great day dawned, accompanied by 
real winter rain. In spite of the nasty 
weather 17 mothers came, one of whom 
had never been in the school before. Each 
youngster met his or her mother, disposed 
of her wraps, and ushered her to the games, 
They were model guests, accepting cheer. 
fully all we offered, even the awful icing— 
though one or two eyed it suspiciously, 
Everybody had a good time and those chil- 
dren were a credit to any finishing school, 

The supreme test came in May. Doris 
was having a birthday. Her mother wanted 
to recognize the day in some way. “Have 
you a suggestion?” I most certainly had. 
We gave a surprise birthday party in the 
lunch room. Several other mothers came 
to help. The affair was a complete sur- 
prise for all the children, but their enthu- 
siasm in no way detracted from their good 
behavior. They remembered their man- 
ners—and no rehearsals this time. They 
“Yes, pleased,” and “No, thank youed,” 
used their napkins when necessary, waited 
to be served, passed dishes to their neigh- 
bors, chewed with closed mouths, talked 
softly, and said “Good-by” properly. As 
each pudgy little hand met the hostess’s 
for the brief farewell, I wished that I might 
present him with a diploma. He had truly 
earned graduation cum laude. 

It was with a fee!ing of satisfaction that I 
surveyed the “social security” phase of my 
year’s endeavor. The 35 wiggly individuals 
who comprised my class had gained in poise 
and self-confidence, powers which I am sure 
they would never have had opportunity to 
find expression for within their own homes. 
In a small way the school was fulfilling one 
of its important missions. 

JoserHINE R. HaInes. 
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- EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 








A MODERN KINDERGARTEN 

Much has been said in recent years about 
the need of modernizing the kindergarten— 
bringing it more in line with the current 
theory of education and of the curriculum. 
The kindergarten had its genesis as a sepa- 
rate institution, apart from the school, with 
its own aims, materials, activities, and its 
own philosophy. No attempt was made 
originally to articulate the work of the 
kindergarten and that of the first grade. It 
was just assumed that what was done in 
the kindergarten was for the best interest 
of the child and, hence, it could not help but 
prepare properly for grade one. 

Most of the activities were those instituted 
by Froebel and later interpreters of Froebel, 
such as Miss Susan Blow. The songs and 
games largely described the life of Froe- 
bel’s time. There was an abstruse philos- 
ophy, imparting metaphysical properties to 
the kindergarten play “gifts”’—the cube, the 
sphere, and the cylinder. The child was as- 
sumed to derive metaphysical insights from 
his contacts with these objects. There was a 
joyous spirit, and many helpful activities as 
well. The play spirit and motive were in- 
troduced into education by the kinder- 
garten. The kindergarten has had a most 
valuable influence in early education in 
many ways, and we are greatly indebted to 
Friedrich Froebel and his followers for their 
contribution to childhood education. 

However, we have a well worked out 
theory of modern education in a democracy, 
which applies to the kindergarten year as 
well as to other years of childhood educa- 
tion. Many of the Froebelian songs and 
games are outmoded, having come from a 
situation far different from our own, and 
should be abandoned. The kindergarten 


philosophy of Denton J. Snider should no 
longer be taken seriously. Many of the old 
materials, especially those involving undue 
eye-strain and muscular and mental codrdi- 
nations too difficult for such young children, 
should be abandoned. 

The “project,” “activity,” and “large unit” 
theories of modern education should guide 
the selection of kindergarten activities in 
the modern school. “Units of activity” 
should be selected from such experiences as 
a visit to the baker, to the blacksmith, the 
grocer, the farmer, the toy store, the park, 
the zoo, the museum, etc.; the celebration of 
special days, such as Hallowe’en, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Easter, May Day; using the 
sand table, music, drawing, building, games, 
dramatizations, and various activities in 
carrying out these “units.” The course of 
study in Social Relations will give many sug- 
gestions as to other units. The mathe- 
matics course will give other suggestions for 
units, as will the health course and the 
science course. There will be stories told by 
the teacher and retold by the pupils, also 
re-enacted. There will be social games and 
talks and conversations about everything, re- 
sulting in much helpful language training. 
There will be some training in music, danc- 
ing, marching, and singing. There will be 
some training in drawing and working with 
sand, scissors and paste, clay, paper, blocks, 
and wood. Very elementary number activ- 
ities will be had. Much effective socializa- 
tion will be brought about. In all these 
“units” there will be abundant opportunity 
to use all the time available. 

We would not want to limit the activities 
except to say that they should be derived 
from present-day experience, and that the 
old Froebelian songs, plays, and activities 
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should be completely modernized or aban- 
doned. 

What is needed is an integrated and corre- 
lated curriculum, guided by one philosophy, 
and extending from kindergarten through- 
out the grades. 


F. M. UnpERwoop, 
Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: A _ DE- 
PARTMENT OF 
THE N.E.A. 


On June 28, the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, a Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 
was formed by a merger of the American 
Physical Education Association and the De- 
partment of School Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This merger marked the consumma- 
tion of efforts of many educators in both 
groups to unite the efforts and coordinate 
the interests of health educators, physical 
educators, and recreation leaders, and to 
give them a common meeting ground 
within the National Education Association. 

The new Association will continue to 
publish the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education and the Research Quarterly. 
Through its three newly organized divi- 
sions of Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, with a number of 
working sections under each, it will give 
unity and leadership to these phases of the 
school program. 

The present office of the Association is at 
311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
In the near future the office will be located 
in the National Education Association build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 


1 Discounts are as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. 


Method, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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PRE-ADOLESCENTS 

The January 1938 issue of Epucationy 
Meruop will meet a long-felt need for my. 
terial dealing with the interests and needs of 
children in the intermediate grades—ages 
eight to thirteen. Professor Lois Coffey 
Mossman of Teachers College, Columbis 
University, was selected as the special ed. 
tor of this number because of her knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding of the prob. 
lems of pre-adolescents. She has gathered 
a series of articles written from the phil 
sophical, the medical, the psychological, and 
the creative viewpoints by well-known 
authorities, and has secured accounts of ex- 
perience from teachers of unusual ability, 
The table of contents tells the story at a 
glance: 


Some AsPEcTs oF LIvING AND LEARNING 
AMONG PRE-ADOLESCENTS 


Introduction Lois Coffey Mossman 
Education as Living for Better 
siesta 2 cies William H. Kilpatrick 
Growth Needs of Children in the Inter- 
mediate Grades... Herbert R. Stolz, MD. 
Understanding the Child During the 


Latency Period....... Caroline B. Zachry 
Some Notes on the Individual 
Contribution ........... Hughes Mearns 
Some Experiences with Children and 
ae errr: Edna Reed 
Children Learn Through Managing Their 
Own Affaws............ Ruth Jourdonais 
Learning Through Working with 
Various Ages......... Beulah D. Bartlett 


and Blythe F. Monroe 
The News at Eleven—A Report After 
Three Weeks of School. ..Naoma Wetzel 
Meeting the Science Needs of Children in 
the Intermediate Grades Catharine Bergen 


This issue will be sold at 50 cents a copy, 
with the usual discounts on quantity orders. 
Because of the fact that little material in 
this field is now available, we anticipate a 
large demand for the issue and would sug: 
gest that orders be placed early.’ 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction will be held at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 27-March 3, 1938. We 
ae fortunate in having our Department 
headquarters at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
All meetings and functions are to be held 
in this hotel, noted for its attractiveness and 
its excellent convention facilities. 

The program will be centered about the 
theme, “The Nature and Importance of Co- 
operation in Democratic Living and in the 
Development of Instructional Programs.” 
Two general sessions have been arranged 
for Monday afternoon and Tuesday morn- 
ing for the discussion of the underlying 
philosophy and general aspects of the theme. 
These sessions will be followed by group 
meetings on Tuesday afternoon and Wed- 
nesday morning for the presentation of prac- 
tical illustrations and the discussion of par- 
ticular problems. The leaders and the 
participating members of these groups are 
well qualified to speak from their actual 
experience on the particular phase to be 
discussed. 

The speakers at the general sessions in- 
clude Professor R. Bruce Raup of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Superintend- 
ent Paul Misner of Glencoe, Illinois; Profes- 
sor A. D. Sheffield of Wellesley College; 
Professor Paul R. Hanna of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Professor S. A. Courtis of the 
University of Michigan. Among the group 
leaders are: Dr. G. Robert Koopman of the 
Michigan State Department of Education; 
Professors Samuel Everett and Eldridge T. 
McSwain of Northwestern University; Miss 
Mildred English of Georgia State College 
for Women, Dr. Doak S. Campbell, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Miss Clara 
Stratemeyer, Brockport Normal School, Dr. 
Harry W. Peters, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Kentucky; Miss Nellie 
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Morrison, Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Muncie, Indiana; and Dr. Glenn Ken- 
dall, Superintendent of Education, Norris, 
Tennessee. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Section meetings have been arranged for 
the following affiliated organizations: The 
National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers: Chairman, Stephen L. Pitcher, 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages in St. 
Louis; Tuesday afternoon, March 1.’ The Na- 
tional Handwriting Council: Chairman, El- 
len C. Nystrom, Supervisor of Handwriting, 
Public Schools, Minneapolis. This meeting 
is also scheduled for Tuesday afternoon. 
The American Classical League: Chairman, 
Anna P. MacVay, Wadleigh High School, 
New York City, will meet on Wednesday 
morning. 


Tue LuncHEON MEETING 


The luncheon meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, March 2, in the attractive Rut- 
land Room of Haddon Hall. Miss Lucille 
Nicol, assistant superintendent of schools 
in New York City, second vice-president of 
the Department, is in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 

Further details of the Atlantic City pro- 
gram will be given in our January issue. 


“ TEACHERS AND COOPERATION 


Did you see the write-up in the New York 
Times for Sunday, November 21, by the ed- 
ucational editor, Eunice Barnard, on our 
new bulletin, Teachers and Cooperation? In 
case you missed it, we are quoting it here: 


Holding that many teachers are “little 
czars in their own domains,” a committee of 
the National Education Association has just 
published a guide-book bulletin on the prac- 
tice of democracy in the schoolroom. If 
democracy is to survive amid the rival claims 
of fascism and communism, “the teacher 
should consider that she has a mandate from 
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the government to develop her little group of 
primitive savages into a self-governing demo- 
cratic community,” argues the bulletin, 
which is entitled “Teachers and Coopera- 
tion.” 

To this end it offers her ten sample les- 
sons or “techniques” in teaching children to 
cooperate in ordinary classroom situations. 
“How to Understand Another Person’s Point 
of View,” “How to Harmonize Conflicts of 
Opinion,” “How to Delegate Action” are 
some of the titles. But the teacher is warned 
not to attempt to teach these techniques 
until she is successful in using them in her 
“personal conflicts with pupils.” 

Especially the bulletin appeals to her “as 
a patriotic contribution to national progress,” 
to send in accounts of cooperative methods 
which she herself has evolved, of “solving 
difficulties that arise in social activities.” “Re- 
member,” it warns, “that existing systems of 
parliamentary law, debate, legal procedures, 
etc., represent the accumulated wisdom of 
the race in carrying on competitive discus- 
sions in an orderly fashion. But we must 
quickly invent rules for cooperative discus- 
sion, and can achieve our aim only by 
mobilizing the products of creative thinking 
of the million American teachers.” 

Contributions from teachers will be used 
as a basis for compiling a Yearbook on Co- 
operation, to be published next Summer, in 
time for use in the 1938-39 school year, by 
the Association’s Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. Professor S. A. 
Courtis of the University of Michigan is 
chairman of the committee issuing both this 
preliminary bulletin and the eventual year- 


book.? 


A REMINDER TO MEMBERS 


If you have received a copy of this pub- 
lication and have forgotten to send 25 cents 
to help defray the cost of publication, we 
hope you will take care of this little obliga- 
tion at once. The material contained in the 
bulletin is well worth this small cost. If you 
have not received a copy, please let us know. 
Orders and money may be sent either to Dr. 
Courtis or to your Executive Secretary at 
Department headquarters. 


2 Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
a cooperative basis without a chairman, consists of S. A. Courtis, E. T. 
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PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the list of Sta 
Chairmen of Promotion in the Novembe 
issue, the following new appointments hay 
been made: 


Montana: Mr. D. S. Williams, Superinteng. 
ent of City Schools, Bozeman 

New JersEy: Miss Florence Mason, Pring. 
pal, Abraham Lincoln School, No. 14 
Elizabeth 
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In accepting his appointment, Mr. Wil. 
liams wrote to our national chairman, Mis 
Garnett: 


I have just received “Teachers and Co 
operation,” which I regard as one of the 
“smartest” and most timely publications ever 
issued by the Department. We are “ready 
to go” along these lines in Montana. You 
may be sure you will have support from 
Montana. 


TEACHERS’ VACATION COURSE 
IN INDIA 


Dr. George D. Josif, Director of Educa- 
tion in Rangoon, India, who has been one Hi 
of our members for several years, has been 
instrumental in organizing a “Teachers’ Va. large 
cation Course,” the first one occurring in cole 
1923 and the ninth one in 1937. So success § "X 
ful have been these courses that they seem UP 
likely to become established as an annual af: prok 
fair. Vacation in India comes at a time when 4% 
we in America are just getting well underg ‘St 
way for the fall term. The course this year © 
was held October 16-22, with an attendance § 4! 
of 250 teachers (130 women and 120 men) lerg 
from 66 schools, from 32 towns of Burma hav 
The lectures covered a variety of field—§ A 
methods of teaching the school subjects onff ear! 
the primary, elementary, and_ secondary § this 
levels, health education, religious instruc-§ sch 
tion, leadership training, and “Tests and§ sor 
Improvement of Instruction—A Generalff cor 
Course for All Teachers.” kin 


The committee, working on 1 
McSwain, and Nellie C. Morrison.—Editor. : 
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SUPERVISION AND TEACHING IN 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
GRADES 


After several years as director of kinder- 
garten- pomuey education in Berkeley, Miss 


} Minor ? has set down at length her view of 


the purposes and methods that should be 
followed in the early years of school. Her 
view is moderate rather than radical. While 
holding firmly to the idea that what schools 
should provide is opportunity for genuinely 
educative experience, she sees no sufficient 
reason for trying to avoid the traditional 
dassification of the subject matter of experi- 
ence under such heads as social studies, art, 
literature, and so on. Her effort evidently 
has been to vitalize the school subjects, not 
to abolish them. 

Her supervisory activities have provided 
her with materials for a large book—too 
large, some will think. In a text for use in 
college classes, all of the material in the 
volume will no doubt be found useful. 
Supervisors and teachers in service would 
probably prefer the direct report of what is 
done in Berkeley, without reference to in- 
vestigations and studies done elsewhere. 
Certainly the lists of references contain 
many items that are accessible only in the 
lerge educational libraries. They might well 
have been pruned. 

Anyone concerned with the work of the 
early school years can profit by the use of 
this book, particularly as it reflects current 
school practice of a moderately progressive 
sort. Doubtless those who will most wel- 
come it will be present or prospective 
kindergarten-primary supervisors. For them 





it will provide a large amount of decidedly 
useful information. 


APPARATUS FOR TRAINING READERS 


The history and present status of the 
science of eye-movements in reading is 
graphically presented by Taylor? in a hand- 
somely printed and illustrated volume of 
over three hundred and fifty pages. Photo- 
graphs of the leading investigators and of 
the principal mechanical inventions used by 
them are scattered profusely throughout the 
book. 

The chief purpose of the work is to show 
how the Opthalm-O-Graph and the Metron- 
O-Scope may be used in a diagnostic and 
remedial reading program. The former is 
a portable binocular eye-movement camera 
and the latter a device for short exposure 
of reading material. 

Some reading specialists contend that the 
prospective reader should first learn the 
proper eye-movements before taking up 
reading as such. The Metron-O-Scope is 
intended partly for this purpose. For the 
rest, it is designed to correct such defects as 
may have been revealed by the Opthalm-O- 
Graph. The two machines together con- 
stitute the chief mechanical equipment re- 
quired in a reading laboratory. 


SPECIAL TRAINING IN READING FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Knight and Traxler * have endeavored to 
meet the needs of that large proportion of 
high school students that are not expert 
readers. They have prepared a work book 


containing exercises on six phases of exten- 


1 Early Childhood Education. By Ruby Minor. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
2 Controlled Reading. By Earl A. Taylor. University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
3 Read and Comprehend. By Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. Traxler. Little, Brown and Company, 1937. 
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sive reading and six of intensive reading. 
The headings chosen, such as “Can You 
Get the Best of the Dictionary?” are lively 
and the exercises grouped under them are 
ingenious. There is a preface and, in addi- 
tion, a statement on “The Importance of 
Reading,” a review section, and an index. 
Many a high school pupil will be thankful 
that somebody tried to show him how to 
read. 


MORE ADVICE ON SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


McGraw-Hill have done well to include 
in their educational series a volume on the 
interpretation of the schools to the public. 
The task of educating the people about their 
own schools can never be too well done. 

Grinnell * has drawn heavily on his pred- 
ecessors but with the result of comprehen- 
sive treatment and good balance. The illus- 
trative material is only fair. One gets the 
impression that the author did not have the 
best possible access to the publicity material 
used in various school systems. The lists of 
references are very good. 

One of the newer features in the writer’s 
scheme is a plan for systematizing a pro- 
gram of interpretation and of appraising it. 
This puts publicity on a level with curricu- 
lum making. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP OF 
ADULTS 

The appearance of such books as Bryson’s 
and Mueller’s on adult education indicates 
how fast and far the movement for the sys- 
tematic education of adults has gone. Only 
yesterday the oldster was regarded as well- 
nigh hopeless in matters of learning. Today 
we know better. 

Professor Mueller ® begins by stressing the 
importance of education in a democracy and 
the widespread lack of it in our country. 
Next he expounds general principles of 


4 Interpreting the Public Schools. B 
5 Principles and Methods of Adult 
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method and comes to the problems of group 
thinking, group discussion, and group 
leadership. There follow chapters on panel 
discussion, public forums, lectures, visual 
and verbal illustration, teaching adults of 
limited educational background, and guid- 
ance in adult reading. 

Much of the discussion covers points fa- 
miliar to all present-day students in teachers 
colleges, but all of it is pertinent and, in a 
book planned as a comprehensive guide, 
necessary. The style is easy and intimate 
and the treatment reflects throughout the 
author’s first-hand experience. There are 
good lists of references. It is a readable 
book, and presents up-to-date ideas on one 
of the most important subjects with which 
Americans are concerned. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

Constructing Tests and Grading in Elementary 
and High School Subjects. By Henry Dan- 
iel Rinsland. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937. Pp. 323. $2.85. ; 

The United States in the Making. By Leon H. 
Canfield, Howard B. Wilder, Frederic L. 
Paxson, Ellis Merton Coulter, and Nelson P. 
Mead. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 
Pp. 893. Illus. 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School—Volume I, Primary Grades. By Rob 
ert Lee Morton. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1937. Pp. 410. $2.40. 

Washington: City and Capital. Federal Writers’ 
Project, Works Progress Administration. 
American Guide Series. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1937. 
Pp. 1141. Illustrations and maps. $3.00. 

Talking Pictures—How They Are Made; How 
to Appreciate Them. By Barrett C. Kiesling. 
Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co. 
1937. Pp. 332. Illus. $1.40 retail, $1.05 
wholesole, f.o.b. publisher. 

Drive and Live. By James A. Fitzgerald, Carl 
A. Hoffman, and John R. Bayston. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. 
Pp. 288. Illus. $1.28 retail, $0.96 wholesale, 
f.o.b. publisher. 


John E. Grinnell. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 
ducation. By A. D. Mueller. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 








The Novel of Adolescence in France; the Study 
of a Literary Theme. By Justin O’Brien. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 240. $2.50. 


Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chemistry. 
By Maurice U. Ames and Bernard Jaffe. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1935, 1937. 
Pp. 255- Illus. $1.12. 


Southern Lands. By Harlan H. Barrows, Edith 
Putnam Parker, and Margaret Terrell Parker. 
The Barrows-Parker Geography Series. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1929, 1937. Pp. 
296. $1.52. 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky—Stories Old and 

New. By Sophia L. Fahs. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. 155. Illus. 
$1.25. 


The Construction and Use of Achievement Ex- 
aminations. A Manual for Secondary School 
Teachers. Edited by Herbert E. Hawkes, E. 
F. Lindquist, and C. R. Mann. Prepared 
under the auspices of a committee of the 
American Council on Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. 497. 


Our Country From the Air. By Edna E. Eisen. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 
212. Illus. $1.20. 


The Child’s Own Way Series, Revised Edition. 
By Marjorie Hardy. The New Little Book 
(pre-primer), pp. 48, $0.20. The New Wag 
and Puff (primer), pp. 140, $0.60. Surprise 
Stories (first reader), pp. 140, $0.60. New 
Stories (second reader), pp. 220, $0.76. Best 
Stories (third reader), pp. 282, $0.84. Work- 
books for use with these basal readers: Book 
I, $0.12; Book II, $0.24; Book III, $0.16; 
Book IV, $0.16; Book V, $0.20. Phonics: 
My Workbook in Phonics, Part I (first 
grade), $0.20; Part II (second grade), $0.20. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1937. 


Who’s Who in Mother Goose Land. By Ruby 
Bradford Murphy. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Co., 1937. Pp. 32. Illus. $0.10. 


_ Bchool Size and School Efficiency. By Warren 
C. Seyfert. Harvard Bulletins in Education, 
No. 19. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. 316. $1.50. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York: Contributions to Education, 1937: 
No. 694, An Integrated Curriculum in Prac- 
tice, by Edison E. Oberholtzer; pp. 217, 
$2.35. No. 696, The Selection of Books for 
Adult Study Groups, by Margaret Charters 
Lyon; pp. 228, $2.35. No. 706, The Mathe- 
matics in Certain Elementary Social Studies 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges, by 
Eugene W. Hellmich; pp. 125, $1.85. No. 
708, Pupil Rating of Secondary School 
Teachers, by Roy C. Bryan; pp. 96, $1.60. 
No. 709, Developing a High School Chemis- 
try Course Adapted to the Differentiated 
Needs of Boys and Girls, by Margery Stew- 
art Gillson; pp. 95, $1.60. No. 713, A Crit- 
ical Analysis of the Fuel Management Pro- 
gram for Schools, by Ashley M. McCul- 
lough; pp. 141, $1.85. No. 714, Certain 
Basic Teacher-Education Policies and Their 
Development and Significance in a Selected 
State, by Harry Alvin Brown; pp. 184, $1.85. 
No. 715, An Experimental Study at New 
York State Teachers College at Buffalo to 
Determine a Science Program for the Educa- 
tion of Elementary Classroom Teachers, by 
Anna M. Gemmill; pp. 74, $1.60. No. 717, 
Trends of Professional Opportunities in the 
Liberal Arts College, by Merle Kuder; pp. 
102, $2.35. No. 718, American Agricultural 
Problems in the Social Studies, by Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer; pp. 119, $1.60. No. 718, Home- 
work in the New York City Elementary 
Schools, by Peter J. Di Napoli; pp. 60, $1.60. 
No. 720, A Study of Problem Pupils, by 
Louise Emery Tucker; pp. 172, $1.85. No. 
721, Character and Personality of Children 
from Broken Homes, by Nehemiah Wallen- 
stein; pp. 86, $1.60. No. 722, The Adminis- 
tration of Personnel in Correctional Institu- 
tions in New York State, by D. Ross Pug- 
mire; pp. 182, $2.10. No. 725, The Teach- 
ing of Physical Sciences in the Secondary 
Schools of the United States, France, and 
Soviet Russia, by Alexander Efron; pp. 296, 
$2.35. No. 726, The Classroom Teacher's 
Estimation of Intelligence and Industry of 
High School Students, by Harry Eisner; pp. 
108, $1.60. No. 735, Traits Characteristic of 
Men Majoring in Physical Education at the 
Pennsylvania State College, by Nelson Sum- 
ter Walke; pp. 62, $1.60. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


The Study of Children, Their Environment 
and Activities in the School as a Democratic 
Society. By Ethel I. Salisbury. Practical 
Guides to Integrative Education Series, No. 
1. The Author, 1937. Orders filled by Cali- 
fornia School Book Depository, 1233 South 
Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. Pp. 93. $1.25. 

Reading in the Integrative Education Program. 
By Ethel I. Salisbury. Practical Guides to 
Integrative Education Series, No. 3. The 
Author, 1937. California School Book De- 
pository, 1233 South Hope St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Pp. 41. $1.00. 

A Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Systems. 
By Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. Pp. 66. $1.20. 

Educational, Psychological, and Personality 
Tests of 1936. By Oscar K. Buros. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XIV, No. 2A, August, 1937. Pp. 
141. $0.50. 

An Introduction to Progressive Education 
(The Activity Plan). Revised Edition. By 
Samuel Engle Burr. C. A. Gregory Co., 345 
Calhoun St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1937. Pp. 84. 
$0.50. 

What Does Research Say? Published by Eu- 
gene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan, 1937. Pp. 146. 

The Physical Education Curriculum (A Na- 
tional Program). Compiled by Wm. Ralph 
LaPorte. Sponsored by The College Physi- 
cal Education Association, 1937. Publication 
office: The Caslon Printing Co., 540 South 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A Bibliography on Education in the Depres- 
sion. Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., June 1937. Pp. 118. $0.50. 

Teacher Tenure Legislation in 1937 to Date. 
By Committee on Tenure, National Educa- 
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tion Association, Washington, D. C., October 
I, 1937. Pp. 39. $0.25. 

Salaries of School Employees, 1936-37. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Associa. 
tion, Vol. XV, No. 2, March 1937. Pp, 32, 
$o.25. 

An Outline in Civics. By Raymond R. Am 
marell. Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing 
Co., 1937. Pp. 96. $0.52. 

Your Health. Pupil’s Workbook and Guide, 
1937-38. Compiled by W. W. Bauer and P, 
A. Teschner; edited by James A. Fitzgerald, 
Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co, 
1937. Pp. 80. $0.24. 

Living Long Ago and Now. A Textbook. 
Workbook in Social Studies for the Elemen- 
tary Schools. By Joy M. Lacey. Richmond, 
Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 160, 
$0.52. 

Problems of the Teacher in the New Secondary 
School. Revised Edition. By N. William 
Newsom and Forrest E. Long. New York: 
Inor Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 202. $1.55 

Methods of Teaching in Junior and Seni 
High Schools. Revised Edition. By Earl R 
Gabler and Robert W. Frederick. New 
York: Inor Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 21 
$1.55. 

Everyday Problems in Economics. By Cor 
nelius C. Janzen and Orlando W. Stephen 
son. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1935 
1937. Pp. 158. $0.60. 

Status of Rural-School Supervision in th 
United States in 1935-36. By W. H. Gaum 
nitz. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Pamphlet No. 72. Washington 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1937 
Pp. 20. $0.10. 
eachers and Cooperation. By the Committe 
in Charge of the Yearbook on Cooperation 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, National Education Association 
November 1937. Pp. 84. $0.25. 
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